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A STORY OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF TORONTO 
AND 


ITS PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Prstic transportation services 
need the support of public goodwill. 
Toronto's public transportation system has been accorded 
a generous measure of public goodwill from those who have 
witnessed tts development during the past nineteen years, 
and at least some of the preceding years. 


The hundreds of thousands of younger people who have 
grown up, and many thousands of new residents who have 
come to Toronto since 1921, have not had the background 


information on which to form their views of the present 
system. 


As a reference for them, and as a text book for children 
of the present and future, the story of the development of 


Toronto and its public transportation services is now 
published. 


The Commission earnestly hopes that this information 
will nurture and increase its most valuable asset of public 


goodwill, 
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From Rugged Forties, 
Through Gay Nineties 
to Restless Twenties 


With Every Turn of the Wheels of Pub- 
lic Transportation, Toronto’s Progress 
Gathered Momentum—Until the Wheels 
Became Anchors—1849 to 1921 


Texans had attained its fifteenth birthday as a rugged pioneer 
city before it experienced its first vigorous urge to expand under 
the stimulus of a local public transportation system. It was in 
1849 that the first omnibus service was inaugurated by Mr. H. B. 
Williams, an enterprising cabinet maker. His four omnibuses 
provided a ten-minute service at a sixpenny fare between St. 
Lawrence Market and the Red Lion Hotel, Yorkville, on Yonge 
Street at Bloor Street, via King and Yonge Streets. 

The first omnibus in this service was constructed in Mr. Williams’ 
shop at 140 Yonge Street. It was a six-passenger vehicle with 
removable windows and was equipped with leather curtains for 
inclement weather. 

Although rough weather and treacherous road conditions created 
tremendous difficulties for this pioneer public service, it immediately 
enjoyed popular favor and support. Steadily increasing patronage 
required Mr. Williams to augment the service by the addition of 
four ten-passenger omnibuses the following year. 

Continued prosperity prompted further development and during 
the next decade omnibus routes were extended to serve all the out- 
lying districts. Remote properties, formerly inaccessible, became 
desirable building sites. The population grew from 24,000 in 1849 
to 45,000 in 1861. Due to newly created property values the City’s 
assessment roll increased from $600,000.00 to $1,578,000.00, pro- 
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1849-50—Toronto's first public transportation service. Four six-passenger omni- 
buses of this type provided a ten-minute service between St. Lawrence Market, 
and the Red Lion Hotel, Yorkville (just north of Bloor Street on Yonge Street ), 
via King and Yonge Streets, at a sixpenny fare. 
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1850-1861—The service enjoyed immediate popularity and Mr Walliams in- 
troduced ten-passenger omnsbuses to meet the demand for increased accommo- 
dation. The omnibus is pictured in front of the Red L1on Hotel. 
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viding additional tax revenuc for civic development. Toronto had 
begun its uninterrupted march of progress ro a posicion of major 
importance among the cities of the New World. 


Toronto Street Railway Company Incorporated 


Encouraged by the success of horse car street railways inaugu- 
raced in New York, Boston and Philadelphia a few years previously, 
Alexander Easton, on March 26th, 1861, obtained a thirty-ycar 
franchise to operate a similar enterprise in Toronto. In May of chat 
year the Toronto Street Railway Company was formed with Mr. 
Easton, President, and Alexander Bleckly and Danicl Smith, 
Dircctors. 

The Company's agreement with the City provided for che 
operation of a street car service on Yonge Street from King to 
Bloor, on Queen Street from Yonge to the Asylum (now at Ossington 
Avenue), and on King Street from the Don to Bathurst Street. 
Other provisions of the agreement were that the cars were not to 
excecd a speed of six miles per hour, that a headway of not more 
than thirty minutes be maintained and that che cars were to ran 
sixteen hours per day during the summer months and fourtcen hours 
per day during the winter. There were no craasfers issued and a five- 
cent fare was collected on each route. 

After the introduction of horse cars in Toronto in 1861, the 
omnibus services put up a brave but futile struggle for existence. 
The running gear of the buses was altered to fit rhe horse car rails 
and the competition they were thus able to provide madc ir ad- 
visable for che street railway to buy them out in 1862. 


Service Extended to Yorkville 


When the Yonge Street route was opened on September 11th, 
1861, a franchise to extend the line to Scollard Street was obtained 
from the Village of Yorkville. The terminus was at a point jusz 
south of the toll gate at Davenport and Yonge. Ir is interesting to 
note that the Village of Yorkville, first suburban community to 
avail itself of the advantages of Toronto's public transportation 
services, was also the first of these communitics to be anncxod 
to the City. 

Pea Straw and “Coffee Pots” 

The horse cars used by the Toronto Street Railway Company 

had wooden bodics about sixtcen feet long with open platforms 
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front and rear and drop windows for ventilation. During che 
winter no protection against cold was provided other than a deep 
layer of pea straw scattered on the floor. For the driver, exposed 


to the elements, a box of pea straw was supplied in which he might 
place his feet. 


On the one-horse cars the fare box was hung inside the front 
door, and as passengers could enter by the front or rear door it 
frequently depended on the individual’s integrity as to whether or 
not he paid his fare. On the two-horse cars a conductor collected 
fares with the old ‘‘coffee pot’’ fare box. Neither the drivers nor 
conductors were provided with uniforms at rhis-period. 


Horse Car Track 


The methods and materials used in the construction of the 
horse car tracks were quite primitive, and, even in view of the 
comparatively light weight of the cars, could hardly have been 
termed substantial. A thirty-pound iron strap rail was spiked to 
long timbers set on wood ties at intervals of six feet in the crack 
excavation. The space between the tracks and immediately our- 
side them was paved with cedar blocks laid on a bed of sand. To 
avoid the difficulty and expense of having vehicles travel on the 
right-of-way with one wheel on a rail and the other making a rut 


close to the opposite rail, the gauge adopted was that of the English 
wagon track—4 feet 107% inches. 


Although the cars had the right-of-way according to the Com- 
Pany’s agreement, they were continually subjected to delays by 
other traffic attracted from the rough and uncertain roadways to 
the smooth surface of the rails. And in the case of fire, it was quite 


usual to pull the cars from the tracks to facilitate uninterrupted 
Passage for the fire apparatus. 


Sleighs Used During Winter Storms 


The Company was obliged to make every effort to keep the 
tracks clear of snow and ice during the winter months. It was 
also required to provide sufficient sleighs to accommodate the 
public whenever the car services were halted by storms. An idea 
of the difficulties created by wintry weather may be gleaned from 
the fact that the Company did not secure a snow sweeper until 
1891. This was a large vehicle drawn by twelve horses and it 
created quite a sensation on its first appearance on the streets 
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1861-1891—A Iitter of pea straw scattered on the floor was the only additional 
cold weather protection afforded passengers in the horse cars that served Toronto 
for thirty years. 


1888— Yonge Street north from King Street. Open cars were considered quite 
an enjoyable luxury during the summer months in the horse car days. 
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New Company Formed 


In 1868 the Company encountered serious financial reverses, 
and was unable co meec the interest on its bonds. The resule was 
that, in January of the following year, Honorable Wm. Cayley was 
appointed Trustee for the bondholders. In 1873 William Kiely and 
George W. Kiely obtained a new Act of Incorporation under the 
old name, the Toronro Street Railway Company, and assumed the 
former Company's obligations. The Company remained under 
their conrrol until the expiration of the franchise in 1891. 


Civic Development Stimulated 


During the thirty years chat horse cars provided its local public 
transportation service, Toronto enjoyed a period of continued 
development and expansion. As che City’s local transportation 
requirements increased, and as new districts were annexed, the 
Street Railway Company augmented and extended its services, 
providing a constant stimulus to a vigorous spirit of civic progress. 
During these years, Toronto increased in area from about nine to 
about seventeen square miles, in population from 45,000 to 170,000, 


and the assessed value of property grew from $1,500,000.00 to 
$145,000,000.00. 


A perusal of che firsr and last reports of che Toronto Strect 
Railway Company offers convincing evidence that the humble 
horse car contributed in no small measure to this remarkable 
record. Qn December 31st, 1861, the Company owned 6 miles 
of track, 11 cars, 70 horses, a number of sleighs and wagons, and 
carried about 2,000 passengers daily. Comparative figures for 
December 31st, 1890, show chat the Company chen owned 68 miles 
of track, 262 cars, 99 buses, 100 sleighs and 1,372 horses, and was 
Carrying 55,000 passengers daily. 


Public Ownership in 1891 


After the expiration of che Toronto Street Railway Company's 
franchise in May 1891, the City took over the railway for a con- 
sideration of $1,453,788.00, awarded the Company by a board ot 
arbitration. It soon became evident that public opinion was nor 
prepared for a venture in municipal ownership and a new franchise 
was granted co (Sir) Wm. McKenzie and associates. The property 
was sold to chese interests in September 1891, at the price the City 
had paid for it four months previously. By an Act of Incorporation 
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1891—The maiden voyage of the Toronto Street Railway Company’s first snow 
Sweeper was the occasion of an impressive civic demonstration. 
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1900—Open car “trains were required to accommodate the crowds who en- 
joyed an outing at Munro Park. Note the coffee pot” fare box and the latest 


type safety fender. 


dated April 14th, 1892, McKenzie obtained a charter for the Toronto 
Railway Company. The new Company's agreement was for a period 
of thirty years from September Ist, 1891, the City reserving the 
right to buy the property at its actual value on termination of 
the franchise. 

The cash fare of five cents was to be continued with ticket rates 
of twenty-five for one dollar and six for twenty-five cents and special 
fares for school children and children under nine years of age. 
The free transfer privilege was also introduced at this time. An 
important feature of the new agreement was the provision that 
the system was to be electrified within three years. 

Electric Cars Introduced 

While opposition to the electrification of the system was offered 
by horse fanciers and a few who ‘‘viewed with alarm’’ the debacle 
that would be caused by electric cars rushing madly along crowded 
thoroughfares, the balance of public opinion was in favor of the 
improvement and the Company proceeded with the work. The 
first electric car on the Toronto system appeared in service on 
Church Street on August 15th, 1892, and the Company met the 
terms of its agreement by completing the electrification of the 
system within the next two years. The last horse car was withdrawn 
from service on McCaul Street on August 31st, 1894. 


Before electric cars were introduced on the Toronto system, 
public confidence in the innovation had been created by the success 
of a line constructed by the Exhibition authorities in 1884 and said 
to have been the first commercial electric railway in America. This 
line ran from Strachan Avenue westward to the Exhibition Grounds 
immediately south of the steam railway crossing and was intended 
to provide more convenient access to the Exhibition. It was 
abandoned in 1892 after the extension of the King route of the 
city system. 

Open and Closed Car Bodies Interchanged 

The first electric cars in service in Toronto were electrified 
horse cars of both open and closed body types with controls in- 
stalled on the open front platform, where the motorman was pro- 
tected only by the dash and the projecting roof. As new cars were 
required, open and closed interchangeable bodies were constructed 
to meet the demand for open car summer service and closed car 
winter service, without the expense of duplicating the electric truck 
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1906—A picnic party arrives at High Park. The open cars were very popular 
around the city for 


for Summer outings and for evening moonlight excursions 
many years. 
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In the early days of the Toronto Railway Company car bodies were changed 
nd every Fall to provide open car service in Summer and closed 


every Spring and 4 
car service in Winter. The type of car illustrated here was a later and more 
satisfactory design. It could be converted to a closed car simply by replacing 


the side panels. 
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and control equipmenc. ‘The bodies were interchanged cach spring 
and fall and the only closed cars in service during the summer 
months were rush hour extras. 


Pea Straw Removed, Stoves Installed 
The winter of 1891 and 1892 witnessed che fulfilment of a long- 
cherished hope for the people of Toronto, when stoves were placed 
in the cars. The scoves were small, round heaters fixed to a seat 
at che centre of each car, and alchough no provision was made for 
the distribution of their heat, chey were welcomed as a great 
improvement over the pea straw of horse car days. 


Double Truck Cars 


The Toronto Railway Company was amongst the pioneers of 
this Continent co foresee the advantages of double-track cars’ 
In 1895 several cars of this type, differing radically from the ‘‘omni- 
bus"’ or curved side style, were constructed in their shops. These 
cars had straight sides and the front platform was enclosed for the 
protection of the motorman and his controls. The front doorway, 
through which passengers boarded and alighted, was nor provided 
with a door until about 1908. These double-truck car bodies were 
noc interchangeable and they remained in service as closed cars 
during the summer months 

Experiments in car design were continued, and several unsatis- 
factory types, including large double-cruck cars made by joining 
together two single-truck bodies, were tested and discarded. In 
1904, the Company produced convertible bodies for both single 
and double-truck cars to avoid the expense and delay of changing 
che bodies twice cach year. 


Air Brakes in 1905 


Aur brakes were introduced tn 1905, and the Company equipped 
all irs double-truck cars with the new device. As compressors were 
not included in the installation, tanks were located along the lines 
to enable morormen co replenish their supply of air. 

After 1908, when the Railway and Municipal Board ruled that 
open cars with running boards were to be removed from service as 
soon as equipment to replace them could be provided, all new 
cars were of the closed type, but no additional features of note 
were embodied with the exception of the enclosing of the rear 
platform and the provision of doors for the front entrance and exit. 
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1893—Many inprestine safety devices, designed to quiet the fears of the more 
timid city residents, appeared shortly after electric cars went into service. 
The men in the picture are testing a fish net lifeguard. 
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Cars built at this time and many of older vintage, as well as a number 
of converted horse cars, remained in service until the expiration of 
the Company's franchise in September, 1921. 
Fish Net for Lifeguard 
One of the chief arguments against the introduction of electric 
Cars was that they were a menace to public safety. To overcome 
this objection, and co quiet the fear it might have aroused in the 
public mind, as well as to provide a positive measure of safery for 
pedestrians, the carly cars were equipped with a lifeguard chat 
turned out to be more impressive in appearance than in action. 
It consisted of a pipe frame extending five feet from the front of 
the car and about eight inches above the ground, from which a 
heavy fish net was hung to the cop of the dash. Several fatal 
accidents hastened experiments with other devices, and finally 
a fender that dropped to the ground automatically, after hitting 
an object, was adopted. 


Pay-As-You-Enter Fare Collection 

With the exception of a few trying days, fares were collected 
by the “coffee pot’ system during the life of the Toronto Railway 
Company. It was in December 1910 that the Company endeavored 
to inaugurate a pay-as-you-encer plan, buc the cars were not well 
designed for this system of fare collection. The idea was quickly 
abandoned after a number of cars were damaged in street riots as 
the public registered tts objections. 

The development of track and road-bed to meet the require- 
ments of rolling stock was a continual problem for the Company. 
The firse track used was a light tee rail spiked to ties laid in a bed 
of sand. The surface was paved with wood blocks. Gradually, 
heavier rails were used until, abour 1912, cighty-pound tee rail and 
ninety-pound grooved rail were standard on the system. At various 
stages a more substantial road-bed was constructed with the use 
of gravel, stone and cement, while many types of wood blocks, 
asphalre and granite paving setts provided surfacing. 

Sunday Service Inaugurated, 1897 

One of the provisions of the Company's agreement was that 
cars would not be operated on Sundays until public opinion sanc- 
tioned it at the polls. This subject provided much controversy 
for several years, but was finally settled in 1897, when a small 
majoricy of che electors vored in favor of Sunday street car service. 
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1922—Yonge Street at Belsize Drive. This district bad been annexed to the city 
in 1912, but its development had been kept at a standstill because of inadequate 
extra-fare public transportation service. Similar conditions prevatled in the 


other new sections of the city. 


Yonge Street at Belsize Drive as it appeared after the extension of T.1.C. one- 
fare service. Similar development occurred in all the new districts after the 


inauguration of adequate and convenient public transportation service 
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Progress Halted 


The vast improvement in its public transportation services 
accompanying che electrification of the system gave new impetus 
to Toronto's development. Berween 1891 and 1910, the city's 
population had increased more than one hundred per cent, to 
350,000, with a corresponding increase in area. This gratifying 
progress was, however, accompanied by the development of an 
unfortunate condition. The Toronto Railway Company, for reasons 
that were upheld by the courts, declined co extend its one-fare 
service beyond the Ciry Limits of 1891, wich the resule chat most 
of the city’s greatly increased population and its industrial and 
commercial activities were practically confined to the older section 
while the expansive new districts remained undeveloped and 
sparsely populated. 


Extra-Fare Services in New Districts 


The Toronto and York Radial Railways provided extra fare 
services in the city on Kingston Road, between Queen Street and 
the eastern City Limits at Viceoria Park Avenue, on the Lake Shore 
Road from Roncesvalles co che Humber, and also on Yonge Street 
in North Toronto (annexed co the city in 1912), beyond Woodlawn 
Avenue. The Toronto Suburban Railway served a small area in 
the vicinity of Dundas and Keele Streets from their junction to 
the western and northern City Limits, and also operated a route 
from Keele and Sc. Clair via Davenport Road co Bathurst Street, 
all extra-fare services 


Toronto Civic Railways Inaugurated 


Ocher desirable newly annexed districts bordering Dantorth 
Avenue, Gerrard Screet cast from Greenwood Avenue, Bloor Sereer 
west from Dundas Sereet, and St. Clair Avenue lacked entirely any 
form of public transportation service and remained vacant and 
unproductive. In a worthy effort to stimulate the development of 
these discricts the City, 1n 1911, commenced the construction of 
the Toronto Civic Railways. Civic Lines were established on che 
aforementioned thoroughfares and also a stub service between 
Se. Clair Avenue and the C.P.R. cracks on Lansdowne Avenue. 
Each line collected a separate fare of two cents or six tickets for 
ten cents, and the only free cransfer privilege was between the 
Se. Clair and Lansdowne services. 
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Nine Separate Systems Collect Nine Separate Fares 


In Toronto there were now nine separate systems collecting nine 
separate fares. It cose from two cents to fifteen cents to travel 
between points within che City Limits. Efforts to develop the 
splendid outlying areas met with indifferent success. Induscrial 
and commercial activity was scill hampered by unavoidable con- 
finemenc to the older part of the city served by the Toronto Railway 
one-fare system. Progress was almost at a standstill due to the 
handicap of disconnected and entirely inadequate public trans- 
portation services. 


Electors Vote for Municipal Ownership 


Faced with such abundance evidence of stagnation, the people of 
Toronto readily realized that a unified transportation system pro- 
viding economical, convenient and adequate service to all parts 
of the city was absolutely essential to further progress and develop- 
menc. Consequently when the opportumity presented itself, on 
January 1st, 1920, an overwhelming majority of the electors voted 
in favor of the City taking over che Toronto Railway Company 
at the expiration of its franchise and of placing all the city’s public 
transportation services under che control of a Commission of there 
resident ratepavers to be appointed by che Cicy Council. 


1921—Rush hour at Dar forth and Broadview. Residents of the newer districts 
experienced much inconvenience in having to use the 9 Separate transportation 
systems that operated within the city. 
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In 1905 “automobile caps" were in fashion and a street car vide was quite an 
adventure, 


Car Barns” of 1921 were not beauty spots in Toronto. 
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Profit Brakes Removed, 
Service Motive Installed, 
Toronto Moves Forward 


Indispensable Public Service Supplied At 
Cost by Municipally Owned System Admin- 
istered by Commission. Toronto Avoids 
the Pitfalls of Municipal Ownership. 


In PRESENTING an unbiased review of Toronto’s experience 
during the development of its public transportation facilities, one 
may give full recognition to the imporcant part played by the 
private capital chat financed che services described in preceding 
pages. In the early days of each of the three principal develop- 
ments—omnibuses, horse cars, and electric railways—those who 
put their money into these pioneer enterprises must have had great 
courage and great faith. So great was che financial risk that it 
would not have been possible to obtain public approval for the 
placing of public funds into such speculative enterprises. Of 
course, the promoters of these enterprises were nor dominated 
solely by courage and faith. It was noc inconsistent that they 
should be influenced also by prudence. Evidence of this influence 
is clear in their successful efforts to obtain franchises on terms 
and conditions that would reduce as much as possible the risk of 
losing their moncy and increase as much as possible the probability 
of their making subscancial profits. 


Desire for Profits Limits Service 


No disparagement is implied in stating the fact thac the mak- 
ing of substantial profits was the sole objective of the private 
owners of public transportation services in Toronto from 1849 to 
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1905—Find the Conductor. He is passing the ‘coffee fsa? fare box somewhere 
im the crowd. {t was not unusual for fae to be brushed from the running 
boards as the cars passed other vebicles. 


Early electric cars and former horse cars were in service in Toronto as electrified 
trains until November, 1921. 
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1921. They could not have been expected to have any other objec- 
tive in risking their money. They crook the charce of substantial 
profits or substantial loss. However, wisely or unwisely, they 
gave in qualicy and quantity of service to the public only as much 
as they could be forced to give under che provisions of their fran- 
chise contracts. All their policies and practices were primarily 
influenced by their final objective—subsrancial profits 


An Essential Public Service 


Long before the expiration of the privately owned transporta- 
tion franchises in Toronto, public transportation had progressed 
beyond being merely a speculative streec concession to be let to 
the highese bidder. Public transportation had become essential to 
the social and business life of che community. 


Public Opinion Swings to Municipal Ownership 


As the expiration dates of the private franchises approached, 
the evidence scabilicy of demand for public transportation and its 
assured position as the most important factor in che fucure develop- 
mene of the city lent support to the idea chat the municipality 
need not be any longer dependent on speculative private capical 
to finance this essential public service. The idea of municipal 
ownership was supported also by the growth of a popular desire 
that che city should regain and recain control of its own chorough- 
fares for crathc and transportation developments. 


Thus did Toronto arrive at the decision co end private franchise 
control of public transportation, to acquire existing transportation 
facilities under the options provided in che franchises, and co 
finance its ownership of public transportation on the municipality's 
credit 


Investment Guaranteed, Profits Eliminated 


Of course, with the muntcipalicy’s credit to guarantee the 
security of the capital needed to finance a municipally owned 
transportation system, the risk of capital loss would be practically 
eliminated and the speculative hope of substantial profits would 
not be needed co attract the invesemenc capital necessary to finance 
che projected publicly owned transportation system 
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1912—Yonge Street south from College Street. Note the open trailer, a former 
horse car, in the foreground. 
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1911—Yonge Street north from King Street, Automobiles were expensive 
playthings and parking space was plentiful. 
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Service at Cost 


The foregoing statements are necessary to the adjustmenc of 
one’s viewpoint in approaching the change-over from private 
ownership to municipal ownership of Toronto's transportation 
facilities. The main point to bear in mind is that the sole objective 
of private ownership, in the very speculative years of its operation 
of transportation services in Toronto, was substantial profits, 
commensurate with the substantial risk of placing its money in 
the railway; whereas the sole objective under municipal ownership 
is to give the public a maximum of modern and efficient service at 
the lowest possible cost, with no provision for private profit 


(It would be unfair co omit stating, at chis point, chat che 
privately owned transportation systems of today should not be 
viewed in the light of conditions that existed in Toronto before 
1921. The transportation industry had progressed in other cities, 
as well as in Toronto, to a position of stability. Since 1921 many 
of the old franchises have expired in various municipalities on this 
continent. Some cities decided to have municipally owned systems, 
others decided to re-write the privately owned franchises in the 
lighe of the new conditions. Today, in practically all cities on this 
continent, the transportation industry—whether nominally pub- 
licly or privately owned—is supplying service at rates of fare 
designed to give che public service at cost, with a fair return on 
the investment of the private capital which is necessary to 
tinance che indusrry. Perhaps some are inclined to overlook the 
face that even publicly owned utilities are financed on private 
investment capital, borrowed on the credit of the municipality ) 


Act of Incorporation Safeguards System 
and Protects City’s Interests 


Reverting to our Toronto story, let us review the constirucion 
of the Toronto Transportation Commission which was to assume 
the ownership (in trust for the municipality) and the administra- 
tion of the public transportation services. 


The Commission was incorporated by an Act of the Ontario 
Legislature, passed on request of the City of Toronto. By the 
provisions of this Act the Commission became a corporate body—- 
separate and distinct from the municipal corporation—with the 
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1918—Yonge Street south from College Street. There were no doors ta protect 
the passengers on the rear platforms of these cars. 
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same legal status as other corporations. Ir can own property, it 
can sue or be sued. The Commission's administration is entirely 
independent of the municipal corporation and of the municipal 
council. This independent status is an essential fearure of the 
efficient administration of publicly owned transportation systems 
There have been examples on this continent of the inefficiency and 
financial failures of utilities administered under the interference of 
political expediency. Although the Commission's Act of Incor- 
poration protects the Commission's administration against local 
political interference, it includes adequate protection for the 
municipality through the Commission's responsibility to the 
municipal government. The City Council appoints the members 
of the Commission and determines the amount of capital that may 
be borrowed on the City’s credit and placed at che disposal of the 
Commission. The Commission presents to the City Council and 
to the public a complete financial statemence and detailed report 
of its administration for cach year. 


No Taxes May Be Collected for Support of System 


An important stipulation in che Commission's Act is the one 
that requires the Commission’s administration of the public trans- 
portation system to be entirely self-sustaining on the earnings of 
the services. This provision, which 1s quoted in a later paragraph, 
protects the taxpayers of the municipality against taxation for 
the suppore of public transportation. The coset of acquiring the 
several services absorbed into the original T.T.C. system became 
part of the system's capital debe. Not one cent of taxes has ever 
been collected from the taxpayers to pay capital, operating or any 
other costs of the system. The car riders pay the entire cost 


The following are extracts from the Commission's Act of 
Incorporation: 


The Commissioners 


“The said Commission shall be a body corporate and shall con- 
sist of three members, cach of whom shall be a resident and rate- 
payer of the City of Toronto, and shall be appointed by the Council 
of the Corporation of the City of Toronto . . . and the members so 
appointed shall hold office for three years and until their successors 
are appointed.”’ 
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1922—Queen Street west of Yonge Street. Former horse cars, such as the tratlers 
in this picture, were included among the Toronto Railway Company cars that 
were scrapped between 192! and 1923. 


1921—The heating system in the Toronto Railway Company's cars sometimes 
warmed the passengers in its immediate vicinity, 
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‘No member of the Council shall be eligible to be appointed a 
member of the Commission."" 


Responsibilities Defined 

“The Council of the said Corporation, upon the Corporation 
acquiring such property of the Toronto Railway Company as the 
said Corporation is entitled to take over. . . shall by by-law entrust 
to the said Commission the control, maintenance, operation, and 
management thereof and also the control, maintenance, Operation, 
and management of the municipal street railways, controlled and 
operated by the said Corporation.” 


“Upon such by-law being passed by the said Council all the 
powers rights, auchorities and privileges of the said Corporation 
as to the construction, maintenance, and management of lines of 
motor buses, or of subways, or of tubes or of any other method of 
underground or overhead local transportation within the power of 
the Corporation to the said Commission, and thereafter all the 
powers, right, authorities and privileges of the said Corporation 
as to the construction, control, maintenance, operation and manage- 
ment of the transportation so put under the concrol of the Commis- 
sion shall be exercised by the Commission and not by the Council 
of the Corporation." 


Fares Must Pay All Costs 


“The Commission shall .. . fix such tolls and fares so that the 
revenue of che Commission shall be sufficient co make all trans- 
portation facilities under its control and managemenc self- 
sustaining, after providing for such maintenance, renewals, 
depreciation and debt charges as it shall chink proper.” 

In reference to the above provision requiring the Commission 
to fix rates of fares char enable the system to be entirely self- 
sustaining, some facts relating co the application of this provision 
during the nineteen years from 1921 to 1940 should be recorded at 
this point. 

Toronto Fare Lower Than Average 


First of all, despite the periodical assertions of some who 
remain prejudiced againse municipal ownership, the Commission 
did not “‘raise the fares’’, as the charge is ambiguously worded by 
those who confuse discussion by comparing the Commission's 
system (which serves che entire thirty-four square miles of the 
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D uch 
Passengers boarding and leaving the cars by the same cow ay ania # ke 
confusion and serious delays in service in the days of the Toro 
Company. 


Separate entrance and exit, each equipped with double doors and a spactous 


platform, were features of the new T.T.C. cars designed to facilitate rapid 
loading and unloading. 
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city’s area) with che Toronto Railway Company's system (which 
served only seventeen square miles of this area). Eighe other sys- 
tems, collecting eight separate fares, formerly were operated within 
the area now served for one fare by the Commission. Obviously 
the rates of fares set co cover service over thirty-four square miles 
cannot be compared with rates to cover seventeen square miles, 
even aside from the quality of service. A true measure of compari- 
son co determine whecher the Commission's fares are high or low 
is the average fare (6.18 cents) now collected (1940) by the Com- 
Mission against the average fare (7.96 cents) now collected by 
similar transportation systems in all comparable cities on this 
continent. If Toronto passengers had paid che same average fare 
that has been paid in comparable cities from 1921 to October Isc, 
1940, they would have patd at least an addictonal $45,873,000.00 
tor their service 


Resides supplying superior service at lower cost, which includes 
all operating and capital charges, the Toronto Transporration 
Commission has not applied to che City for addtional capical 
funds since 1923, but has reinvested in capital improvements co the 
syscem $16,350,000.00 of irs earnings and, act the same time, has 
retired $21,132,000.00, or approximately half, of its original 
debencure debr 


Honest, Efficient and Sincere Public Service 


While the Commission's Act of Incorporation 1s a carefully 
prepared constitution, setting forth the purposes, auchorities, and 
responsibilities of che Commission, it remained for the first members 
of che Commission to interpree the provisions of the Act into 
administrative policies that would be true to the high ideals of 
public service which had won che support of che citizens for public 
ownership and operation of che transportation services. The City 
Council of 1920 deserves to be gratefully remembered for its con- 
scientious and discerning choice of three men who, besides being 
capable business administrators, were imbued with a sincere and 
unselfish desire to serve their city. These firse Commissioners, 
appoinred on August 5th, 1920, were Messrs. P. W. Ellis, George 
Wright and Fred Miller. The first General Manager of the Com- 
mission was Mr. H. H. Couzens (now Sir Herbert Couzens), who 
occupied this position until May, 1924, when he accepted the 
position of Vice-President and General Manager of a large privately 
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The Toronto Railway Company's car barns were antiquated in design and 
had been allowed to deteriorate into rather disreputable landmarks. 


The new T.T.C. carhouse properties are attractive in appearance and provide 
every facility for rapid and efficient handling of cars. 
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owned utilities corporation. Mr. D. W. Harvey, who had been 
Assistant Manager of the Commission from its inception, then 
became General Manager, and remained in that position until his 
death in 1938. On January Ist, 1939, Mr. H. C. Patten, formerly 
Comptroller of the Commission, was appointed General Manager. 


Sound Policies Established 


Even under the heavy burden of responsibility that came to 
them with che enormous undertaking of unifying and rehabili- 
tating the entire transportation system of the city, the members 
of the original Commission and management did not allow absorp- 
tion of their interest in the physical development of the system to 
exclude the establishment of policies and practices that have been 
the inspiration and protection of this publicly owned utility in 
mecting the severe tests thac have come with the passing of the 
years 

Even those who are most sceptical in regard to public affairs 
must recognize this large public business as being what they may 
consider a rare specimen—combining qualities of honesty, efficiency 
and sincerity. The quality of honesty has been publicly revealed 
from time to time by the searchlights of public investigations. 
That of efficiency 1s apparene in the Commission's secure financial 
position and in che high rating it is given in the public transpor- 
tation industry of this continent. The quality of sincerity is most 
clearly reflected in the goodwill that has been accorded the Com- 
mission by the public of Toronto in recognition of honest, efficient 
and courteous public service. 


An Expert's Opinion 

Modesty inclines those who are currently members of the 
Commission and management toward reluctance to permit publi- 
cation of comments such as the foregoing; but a true description 
of Toronto's experience with its publicly owned transportation 
enterprise requires the recording of these observations. For chose 
who may prefer to read the comments of a more expert critic, we 
quote from the late Professor Albere S. Richey’s findings after a 
comprehensive study of the public transportation system in Toronto 
during 1934. (Professor Richey was a Fellow of the American 
Instirute of Electrical Engineers, Professor of Electrical Engineering 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and was recognized as one of 
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The office and men's room at the old Yorkville car barn. Efficient work and 
proper rest facilities were impossible with such haphazard accommodation. 


The office at Roncesvalles carhouse. In the construction i 

of ; , +, 40 IG 1 of carhouse properties 
the 1.1.C provided suitable office facilities and adequate accommodation for 
frainmen reporting for duty. 
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this continent's foremost consultants on public transporcation ) 
Professor Richey summarized his report in these words 


"The Best Street Railway System in North America” 


“Toronto citizens may well be proud of their street railway. 
There is no comparable system where the entire personnel works 
so harmoniously to provide the bese possible transporration at che 
lowest possible cose. No other system with records and data so 
complete. No other system where equipment is maintained in 
better physical condition. No other comparable system offering 
lower fares. No other street railway furnishes a better frequency 
of service. And none has a better safety record 


“Expenses have been judiciously curtailed to meet drops in 
revenue, while maintaining proper standards of service. Although 
the Toronto system is owned by che City of Toronro, its operation 
is entirely self-suscaining, and at no cost to the taxpaver. 


“Toronto easily stands ac the head of the list of comparable 
cities from which data was secured on frequency of service. 


“Again the expression ‘Toronto has the bese street railway 


system in North America’ seems co epitomize the matter better 
than any other." 


Men's Room at Roncesvalles carbouse. The T.T.C. encourages the development 
of employee social activities by providing bright and spacious recreation 
rooms at the divisional carhouses. 
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Nine Systems into One. 
Single Fare-Service Extended. 
Properties Rebuilt. 


In the Most Spectular Engineering 
Feat of a Decade Toronto’s Public 
Transportation Facilities are Completely 
Modernized. 


Havine been engaged in an intensive study of Toronto's public 
transportation requirements for more than a year prior to the 
expiration of the Toronto Railway Company's franchise on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1921, che Commission, on assuming control, proceeded 
immediately with its well considered and well defined programme 
for the unification, extension and rehabilitation of the services 
committed to its charge. The Commission’s problem was to provide 
Toronto's citizens with a modern public transportation system 
serving the entire area of the City at a single fare. 


One-Fare Service Extended to Include Civic Lines 


On September Ist, 1921, che Commission acquired control of 
the Toronto Railway Company's system and the routes that com- 
posed the Toronto Civic Railways. The Commission's first step 
towards unification was the immediate welding of these five separate 
systems into a single system by che application of universal rates 
of fare. On the first day of the Commission’s administration pas- 
sengers who formerly paid two or three fares for a single trip within 
the city on these services paid but one fare and were accorded 
free transfer privileges between the routes of the formerly 
separate systems. 
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First bus service in Toronto, Humberside-Annette. The Toronto system was 
among the first in Canada to visualize and experiment with the possibilities of 
the bus in co-ordination with rail services. September 20th, 1921. 


Miles of track were laid in districts formerly without service. These workmen 
are of stone and stone dust under the ties during construction on Dover- 
court Road south of Davenport Road. July 1922. 
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Final Amalgamation of Nine Systems 


Exclusive of the Commission's services, four separate extra-fare 
systems still provided service within the city—che Scarboro, 
Metropolitan and Mimico Divisions of the Toronto and York 
Radial Railway and the Toronto Suburban Railway. Their inclusion 
in the Commission's one-fare system was delayed during negotia- 
tions between the City and the respective companies for cheir 
purchase. In the “‘Clean-Up"’ deal of 1921 and 1922 the City pur- 
chased the properties of the Toronto and York Radial Railway and 
these services were all incorporated into the one-fare city system 
before the end of 1922. 


The property of the Toronto Suburban Railway Company was 
acquired by the Commission on November 16th, 1923. This marked 
the disappearance of privately owned local public transportation 
services from the streets of Toronto and also removed the last 
obstacle to the consummation of the Commission’s plan for a 
unified one-fare system providing convenient and adequate service 
throughout the city. 


The final unification of the nine systems that had been collecting 
nine separate fares promptly relieved 100,000 daily passengers, 
who found it necessary to use the extra-fare services in the out- 


lying districts, of the necessity of paying two or more fares for 
trips within the city. 


Bus Service Inaugurated 


At this time che motor bus was being introduced into public 
service and the Commission did not fail to appreciate the poren- 
tialities of the innovation. Bus service seemed to be the logical 
answer to the problem of providing transportation facilities where 
conditions did not warrant the capital expenditure necessary for 
the extension of rail services. As a resule of the Commission's 
progressive policy the Toronto system was among the first in 
Canada to experiment with che use of buses in coordination with 
tail services. Toronto's first bus route was inaugurated on Sep- 
tember 20ch, 1921, when four solid-tired, double-deck buses com- 
menced service between Dundas Street and Runnymede Road via 
Humberside Avenue, High Park Avenue and Annette Street. A 
short time later the Rosedale bus route was established to provide 
service between Bloor and Sherbourne Streets and Summerhill 
Avenue. Sherbourne route street cars formerly served south Rosedale. 
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Not to overlook the possibilities of any development that would 
contribute to the efficiency of the Toronto system, the Commission 
also made an experimental installation of a Trackless Trolley 
service on Merton Street and Mount Pleasant Road between Yonge 
Street and Eglinton Avenue. This service was inaugurated on 
June 19th, 1922, and replaced the bus service that had been estab- 
lished in December, 1921. The Mount Pleasant district developed so 
rapidly that street railway services soon replaced the trolley buses. 


One-Fare Service to All Districts 


It may be said that, by the end of 1923, the Commission had 
completed its initial plans for the unification and extension of 
Toronto's transportation facilities to provide convenient and 
adequate one-fare service throughout the entire area of the city. 
The nine separate systems that had been collecting nine separate 
fares were welded into a universal one-fare system, the most 
urgently required extensions were completed, and extensive changes 
in routing to better serve the requirements of the travelling public 
were in effect. 

The accomplishments of the Commission in these first two 
years are graphically illustrated on the accompanying map com- 
paring Toronto's transportation services of 1921 and 1923. The 
story is also told at a glance by the following comparative figures 
showing an increase of 68% in the mileage of the one-fare 
system during this period: 


Toronto Railway Company's one-fare system, 1921... 137 Miles 
T.T.C. one-fare unified system, 1923: 
Remaining cracks of Toronto Railway.. 85 Miles 
Toronto Civic Railway, including all 
City ownership.................055 27 Miles 


New tracks replacing Toronto Railway. 53 Miles 
New tracks replacing Toronto and York 
Radials and Toronto Suburban Railway 14 Miles 


Track extensions by T.T.C............ 43 Miles 
222 Miles 
T.T.C. bus and crackless trolley (round 
tripe. < e582 ae Se eA eae eee 8 Miles 230 Miles 
Increase in mileage of one-fare system, 1921 to 1923.... 93 Miles 
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Steam shovels, trucks and men excavating the new roadbed on i despre 
at St. Albans Street as work on this busy thoroughfare was being rushec 
completion in record time. October 1921. 


, “f ack con- 
Steam shovel removing debris from roadbed to work cars during tre 
struction on Bloor Street, west of Bathurst Street. May 1922. 
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While the Commission is justly proud of these early accom- 
plishments, ic has not rested on the laurels gained during those 
days of rather spectacular achievement. The ensuing years have 
witnessed continued adherence to the policy of providing convenient 
and adequate service throughout the entire area of the city. Exten- 
sions to the rail system and che inauguration of new bus routes 
from time to time as they have been required during the past 
seventeen years have increased the total mileage of the one-fare 
city system from 230 miles in 1923 to 272 miles in 1940. 


Entire Population Conveniently Served 


That the Commission's plans have well served the purpose of 
supplying Toronto's citizens with adequate and convenient service 
is pointedly indicated in the following unqualified statement 
made in 1934 by Professor Albert S$. Richey, who was universally 
acknowledged as one of the foremost authorities in America on 
local public transportation affairs: ‘‘The writer knows of no com- 
parable city on this continent in which the entire population is 
so well reached by local transportation services."’ Professor 
Richey’s statement was supported by statistics showing that more 
than 99.2°% of Toronto's citizens resided within 2,000 feet of 
T.T.C. services and chat 86.§°% were within 1,000 feet of street 
car or bus routes 


The system is now arranged (in 1940) so that 99.6% of the 
citizens reside within 2,000 feet of street car or bus services and 
87.59% are within 1,000 feer. 


The Commission will continue co exert every effort to retain 
its enviable position in the vanguard of America’s local public 
transportation services and to retain for Toronto its proud boast 
as the home of ‘the bese street railway system in North America’’. 


Track Rehabilitation a Gigantic and Spectacular Feat 


While the achievements of the Commission in the unification 
and extension of Toronto's nine disconnected transportation sys- 
tems were indeed noteworthy, the accomplishments during the 
rehabilitation of the badly run-down facilities to which the Com- 
mission fell heir were truly spectacular. At that time Toronto 
witnessed an almost miraculous transformation of dilapidated 
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properties into a new and comprehensive unit providing every 
facility to supply modern, safe and reliable transportation service. 


The most impressive demonstration of the Commission's effi- 
cient organization and of the cooperation of its several departments 
occurred during the rehabilication and extension of trackwork 
throughout the city. This tremendous undertaking involved the 
construction of 43 miles of new crack, the complete reconstruction 
of 67 miles, and major repair work to 42 miles of old track, includ- 
ing che replacement of special trackwork at practically all inter- 
sections. That this work, affecting seriously nearly seventy miles 
of main thoroughfares and carried out for the greater pare under 
traffic, was completed in record time and at minimum inconvenience 
to the public marks it as an outstanding feat of engineering in the 
annals of railway construction. 


Plans Prepared for Extensive Programme 


Prior co its acquisition of the various properties, che Commission 
was aware that much of che trackwork was ourworn and actually 
in dangerous condition. Orher sections were of light construction 
noc designed to carry the new steel cars chat were co be standard 
equipment, and mose of the curves on intersections would not 
permic che new cars to pass. Wich complete knowledge of che 
situation the Cominission had its plans fully prepared and the first 
day of the ‘‘take-over’’ witnessed the inauguration of a two-year 
programme of feverish conscruction activity. 


Every available appliance to speed up the work was pressed 
into service—huge steam shovels, combination pavement breakers 
and shovels, cement mixers, a fleet of more chan one hundred 
motor trucks, specially designed work cars, loading and unloading 
machines and a veritable army of men equipped with air tools and 
ocher special implements. 


Work Done Under Traffic 


The extensive nature of the construction required that the work 
be done in sections and the general plan of procedure reflects the 
magnitude of the operations as well as the efficiency with which 
they were accomplished. To permit continuous service operation 
during construction, temporary single track and overhead wire 
were installed on the roadway beside the section of right-of-way 
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A typical example of the dangerous and worn out track that was replaced at 
practically all intersections. 


New trackwork at intersections was ruggedly constructed to ensure long life 
and satisfactory service. 
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to be rebuilr. The other side of the roadway was kept free for rhe 
use of trucks and other equipment. The paving sets were then 
removed and any fit for further use were stored and redressed. The 
old 90-pound rail was jacked up and cut with acetylene corches 
into lengths suitable for junking. The ties were also useless and 
were scrapped. Wich these materials removed, pavement breakers 
and steam shovels assisted by gangs of men with air hammers soon 
excavated the right-of-way to the proper dimensions while an 
unending procession of huge trucks removed the refuse to the dumps. 


Modern Construction Methods 


In che construction of the new trackwork (for details see illus- 
tration on next page) the most modern methods and materials were 
employed co ensure long life and satisfactory service. As the 
excavation was graded and properly drained, cement mixers fol- 
lowed the trails of the steam shovels. Sand, stone and cement 
were conveyed from the yards to che scene of operations in batch 
boxes on work cars and a steady stream of concrete poured from the 
mixers as the heavy foundation slab was laid. After this had set, 
122-pound grooved girder type rails were laid in place on new ties. 
A mixture of fine stone and stone dust was then spread on the 
foundation slab and tamped around and under the ties to bring 
the tracks co che proper level. This material also served to provide 
a cushion between the tics and foundation slab as well as to form 
a physical separation which will permit the removal of track for 
renewal withour destroying the track foundation. 


Welded Rail Joints 


When the tracks were secured to the ties on tie plates, the joint 
plates were welded to the rails in addition to being bolted. The 
welding effected a smoother and stronger joint and provided an 
improved electrical return circuit. The next operation was the 
pouring of the concrete paving base which embedded the ties 
and the base of the rails and formed the base for the final layer of 
surface paving of either granite setts or asphalt. , 


With slight variations this procedure was followed in replacing 
or building new track on approximately seventy miles of the city 
streets. The amazing rapidity with which each section of work 
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was completed may be gleaned from the face that the rehabilication 
of Yonge Street from Front Street to College Street was completed 
in twenty-one days. This included ten days necessary ro allow che 
concrete to set properly. 


Special Procedure for Intersections 


Due to the fact that it was impossible to divere craffic ac inter- 
sections, the replacement of these intricate masses of specially 
fabricated rail presented a different problem. All the excavation 
of old work was done with hand cools and the old ties were blocked 
up as the bed under them was removed. The work was scheduled 
to reach a point where, ac a quiet hour after midnight, the old 
trackwork simply had to be unbolted and loaded onto work cars 
equipped with cranes. The new ties and new trackwork were 
immediately put in place. The ties were blocked up and the track 
temporarily bolted—and, with the exception of a few specially 
intricate installations, the new intersections were in condition for 
service within four or five hours. 

Instead of a concrete foundation, which could not set properly 
under traffic, the intersections have a nine-inch base of crushed 
stone. The stone was dumped between the ties and tamped under 
them. Then the finer mixture of stone and stone dust was applied 
and tamped under the cies until they were at the correct level. 
After the rails were secured in place the regular paving base was 
poured in and surface paving was completed in the usual manner. 

When che necessarily tedious and intricate nature of the work 
involved in the replacement of intersections is considered, it is no 
small compliment to those in charge of the work to relate that 
120 of these installations were made before the end of 1923 dur- 
ing the same time the general track programme was in progress. 


Electric Track Switches 


During the construction of the intersections electric switches 
were installed at all points where cars turned on their regular 
routes. This device enabled motormen to set the switch points in 
the desired position when approaching a curve simply by a move- 
ment of the power control handle and eliminated the hundreds of 
delays caused by the motormen having to leave their cars to curn the 
switches by hand. : 
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The intersection at Queen and King Streets and Roncesvalles Avenue, An idea 


of the efficiency and speed with which the whole track rehabilitation programs 
was completed may be 


leaned from the fact that the old trackwork at the 
intersection was rinbeed. and this intricate network of steel was laid and 
bolted together in condition for service in the remarkable time of nine hours. 
The final stages of the work were carried out under traffic. 


Removing old trackwork at the intersection of Queen and Y 


November 11th, 1921. Intersections w 
traffic with the exception of the few hou 
and lay the new installation. This ch 
yrinimum interruption to service. 


onge Streets, 
ere reconstructed under continuous 


rs necessary to lift the old trackwork 
ange was made after midnight with 
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Loops Eliminate Delays 


Another innovation introduced at this time was the use of 
loops at route termini to eliminate the slow and dangerous prac- 
tice of wyeing. 14 loops were built in the period of 1921 co 1923, 
and have contributed substantially co the Commission's enviable 
service record by providing safe and unobstructed turning facilities. 
The loop properties have always been maintained in attractive 
condition and are considered an asset in any district where they 
are located. 


While the accompanying photographs serve to illustrate various 
operations during the progress of individual works, the following 
figures will enable che reader co gain a clearer conception of the 
magnitude and scope of the whole track rehabilitation programme 
that was completed between September Ist, 1921 and December 
31sc, 1923. 


Length of rail in tangenct track (new and rebuilt)—Miles . 115 
Ties io tangene takai cise. 6s pe keene ted Sta Gales cos 168,000 
Track laid in carhouse yards—Miles ................. 30 
Electric Switches installed): oi. ch G eee eee eda es 82 
Intersections installed sos sa0 cdct tioned eae tee ees. 120 
Loops installed..... JebMgasags seeuas® geo ee 14 
WeveGtatite Serie gies ao cgn shard eines seme s seers s 4,308,000 
Granite Sects and Paving Blocks ElaId a) «ns 446 se ... 4,000,000 
Sand, scone and gravel—freight car loads Bg Reich es aos 7,000 
Cement—freighe car loads ............. bape SN ey 750 
Tie Plates. ober oes tara Renkin anhat iceeeas oR Vee. 274,000 
Te ROds i: ccnp chlodsdeidenas Oa SNe seg Poe eekly 37,500 
Maximum number of men emploved on construction . 3,800 


The satisfactory record of the trackwork installed during the 
period of rehabilitation in providing smooth, quiet traction, in 
freedom from the vexatious failures that cause delays in service, 
and in low maintenance costs has fully justified the high standard 
of construction adopted by the Commission. Substantially the 
same methods, with a few improvements that have since been 
adopted, are still followed when replacements are made from time 
to time as old track that was not completely rehabilitated reaches 
the end of its useful life. 
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No holds were barred in the days of projecting steps and open platforms when 
many passengers were inevitably subject to the vagaries 4 the weather ax 
some in danger of being whisked off the car or crushed by passing vehicles. 
Scenes such as the above were quite familiar in 1921. 


With pneumatically operated folding doors the new steel cars provided com- 
plete protection for passengers’ They were also equipped with the latest 
mechanical devices to assure maximum safety. 
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Regular Inspection Reduces Electrical Failures 


Electrical overhead equipment, the essential supplement of 
trackwork, also experienced a measure of rehabilitation. Unlike 
the other facilities acquired by the Commission from the Toronto 
Railway Company these structures were in comparatively good 
condition and most of the work done in this department was due 
to the realignment of tracks or to extensions where new track was 
constructed. During the rehabilitation period 82 miles of overhead 
wire was erected. The Commission then introduced a new system 
of regular periodic inspection that has served to reduce the delays 
caused by the failure of electrical structures to a mere fraction of 
the number formerly experienced. 


Street Car Design Studied 


In its preliminary surveys of the properties acquired, the Com- 
mission found that all the rolling stock of the Toronto Railway 
Company was obsolete in design and equipment, and that many of 
the cars were entirely unfit for further service. To assure Toronto's 
citizens of the high standard of service on which it had determined, 
the Commission carried on a complete study of all the latest designs 
of cars and their equipment with the object of providing the 
Toronto system with rolling stock that would embody all the most 
desirable features. 


New Cars Ordered 


Consequently 250 new cars were ordered before the Commission 
took over the system and as these were received the most dilapi- 
dated of the cars of the Toronto Railway Company were scrapped. 
The first of the new cars were placed in service on the Broadview 
route on October 2nd, 1921. 


The costly process of replacing the old cars with new and 
up-to-date equipment continued until the end of 1923. By that 
time 415 of the 830 cars turned over to the Commission and listed 
by the Toronto Railway Company as assets had been scrapped. 
Those retained in service had been entirely remodelled and rebuilt 
or were in the process of renovation. The modernization of the 
rolling stock of the system to the end of 1923 may be briefly 
summarized as follows: ; 
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Interior of Yorkville car barn. Note the wooden construction and the fire 
protection system—pails of water hung on the woocden posts supporting the roof. 


Interior of one of the sections of the new Eglinton carbouse. Fireproof cons- 
truction and the installation of modern f re protection devices in all its buildings 
enables the T.T.C. to effect an annual saving of $150,000.00 in fire insurance 
premiums when compared proportionately with the premiums paid and the 
insurance carried by the Toronto Railway Company. 
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Taken In 
Over Scrapped Service 


192] 1923 

Toronto Railway Company: 
DWLQEOES's x: hr seres wrens neha od 709 294 415 
PEP RNICESE, Oe cra Sir i su ony 12] 12] ze 
Toronto Civic Railways.. ....... : 70 1 69 
aes ew Ears: Bic. hoaoneeanen Sah ah: 575 


900 416 1,059 


These figures indicate an increase of slightly over 15% in che 
number of cars in service, but the passenger-carrying capacity of 
the system was actually increased 45%. This was due co the fact 
that, while many of the old motors and nearly all of che trailers 
that were discarded were small single-truck relics of horse car 
days, the new equipment consisted entirely of large, double-truck 
steel cars. 
Modern Equipment Provides Increased Safety and Comfort 

The new steel street cars were of front-entrance, centre-exit 
design. Seating was arranged co provide ample platform space at 
the entrance and exit, which were equipped with double doors 
operated by compressed air. These features combined to facilitate 
rapid loading and unloading and to provide a new margin of 
safety. 

A positive vencilation system and forced air heating assured 
maximum comfort at all seasons of the year, while air brakes and 
the larese mechanical equipment and safety devices were installed to 
promote safe and dependable service. 

Thac the Commission exercised excellent judgment and foresight 
in adopting this modern and efficient design of car as standard 
equipment for che Toronto system has been demonstrated by cheir 
record in service, and also by the fact that cars of a similar type 
were later standard on che best street railway properties on this 


continenc. 
Old Cars Remodelled 


Due cto che financial burden imposed on the Commission by 
the valuation placed on the so-called assets of the Toronto Railway 
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The Toronto Railway Company's Shops were poorly arranged and lighted, 
and most of the equipment was obsolete. With such facilities it was impossible 
to provide efficient maintenance. 


The new Hillcrest Shops are well lighted and ventilated and the departments 
are arranged in the order in which work is performed. Cars are moved from 
one section to another on the transfer table in the foreground. 
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Company, it was impossible to replace all the old rolling stock 
with new equipment. The Commission found it necessary to 
salvage a number of the old cars, which had to be completely 
renovated and remodelled. In these the seating was rearranged to 
provide greater accommodation, the bodies were remodelled to 
improve loading and unloading conditions, and the entrances and 
exits were equipped with pneumatically operated doors. Air 
brake compressors were installed on the cars and the mechanical 
units were improved to meet the Commission's standards. 


Thus, in two short years the street cars of Toronto were trans- 
formed from a collection of outworn and dangerous relics into a 
tleer of modern vehicles designed and equipped to provide efficient, 
fast and comfortable service and to meet the requirements of changed 
trate conditions. 


Maintenance Facilities Out of Date 


In the studies made prior to September, 1921, the Commission 
found that the carhouses, yards and repair shops of the Toronto 
Railway Company were in no better condition than the trackwork 
or rolling stock. At the several carhouses storage space was insufh- 
cient and the layout of trackwork was such that cars could not be 
handled or stored efficiently and economically. Equipmenr for 
current maintenance facilities was ouc of date and entirely inade- 
quate and the buildings were antiquated fire traps. 


General shop work and major repairs were performed in a 
scattered and poorly equipped group of buildings at Frederick and 
Front Streets. No provision was made for continuity of operations 
in gereral overhaul work, and different parts of a car undergoing 
repairs would be found in the several shop buildings. Painting 
was done at the Russell carhouse at Connaught and Queen Streets 
in a paine shop with a duscy cinder floor. 


New Carhouses Modernly Designed and Equipped 


In the Commission's plan each carhouse property was to be a 
model of efficiency. Trackwork in the yards was laid out to fully 
utilize the available storage space and to permit easy looping of 
cars and the rapid addition or removal of ‘‘train’’ units. Car- 
houses were provided with repair pits and all che necessary equip- 
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Lifting a car body was slow and hazardous work with the Toronto Railway 
Company’s shop equipment. 


At “Hillcrest” electrically operated jacks lift a car body from the trucks in a 
few seconds. Equally modern and efficient machinery and equipment is installed 
in all departments of the new shops. 
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ment to Carry on current inspection, maintenance and repair work 
most expeditiously and economically. The carhouses are con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and brick, and are fireproof through- 
out. The office building on each property was arranged to provide 
ample accommodation for the operating crews and the office staff. 


Carhouse Properties Remodelled 


Following the above pattern, new carhouses were constructed 
at Roncesvalles Division and at Russell Division and the yards on 
these properties were rearranged to provide increased accommoda- 
tion for cars. To replace the Yorkville ‘‘barns’’ of the Toronto 
Railway Company, a completely new carhouse property named 
Eglincon Division was established ac Eglinton Avenue and Yonge 
Street. 

Lansdowne carhouse was extensively remodelled and provided 
with proper fire protection and the Commission’s standard main- 
tenance facilicies. At Dundas Street and Howard Park Avenue, the 
other remaining carhouse property of the Toronto Railway Com- 
pany, the yard was rearranged and the maintenance section properly 
equipped, but little work was done on the building as that property 
was to be abandoned in 1931. 

The Civic carhouses at St. Clair and Wychwood Avenues and 
at Danforth and Coxwell were modernly designed and equipped 
bur required remodelling and enlargement to meet the require- 
ments of increased service. It was also necessary to replace the 
trackwork in both yards to provide sufficient car storage space. 
Use of the small Civic carhouse property on Bloor Street was 
discontinued. 

With the exception of the new Russell carhouse, this portion 
of the Commission's rehabilitation programme was entirely com- 
pleted by the Fall of 1923. Six of the seven carhouses then 
serving the system were equipped and properly designed for 
modern service. 


Efficiency and Economy in Maintenance Achieved in New Shops 


While chis construction was in progress the Commission was 
also engaged on plans for general repair shops, scores, and auxi- 
liary facilities to meet the requirements of the system. It was 
evident that the property of the Toronto Railway Company 
intended for these purposes was poorly situated and so antiquated 
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An overbead electric crane moves heavy units from one section to another 
quickly and efficiently. 
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and run down as to defy renovation. The site chosen for these all- 
important units was the Hillcrest property, because it combined 
the advantages of an area of 22 acres and ideal location close to the 
geographical centre of the City. 


While preparing the plans for the general lay-out of the property, 
the design of the buildings and their equipment, the Commission's 
staff inspected the leading properties in America and consulted all 
the recognized authorities. Construction was started in 1923 and 
the plant was completed in 1924. 


Modern Factory Methods Adopted 


The General Shops building, covering an area of 5 acres, is the 
main unit of the property. Ir is a one-storey structure, well lighted, 
heated and ventilated, to which che modern factory plan of 
progressively arranged departments was adapted. The shops were 
completely fitted with specially designed machines and equipment 
to facilitate every operation in major repair or general overhaul 
work. To move cars from one section of the shops to another an 
electrically operated transfer platform was installed. Overhead 
travelling cranes carry motors and other heavy units between 
departments. A car to be overhauled enters the building and is 
moved from section to section in the order in which the work pro- 
ceeds, finally emerging from the paint shop to the test-track ro 
all practical purposes a new car. The shops have frequently been 
described by experts as the best and most efficient street rail- 
way shops in America. 


Buildings Provided for Special Purposes 


In order to have at all times an adequate stock of supplies such 
as spare car and bus parts and materials for all departments of the 
organization, the Commission also constructed a modern General 
Stores on the Hillcrest property. Other units include the Frog 
Shop, for making special trackwork, a modern office building and 
several smaller buildings devoted to special purposes. The steam 
railway siding serving the property was extended to the doors of 
the buildings which required such service. Adjacent to the main 
siding, the supply yard for construction materials of all kiads was 
equipped with loading machines and other equipment to facilitate 
handling. 
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Modern Garage for Bus Maintenance 


With the rapid development of bus service, the Commission 
was faced with the problem of providing maintenance facilities of 
a new order for which no provision had formerly been made. ‘The 
small garage on Howard Park Avenue established when che firse 
buses were introduced was soon outgrown. As it became evident 
that bus transportation was to be a permanent branch of the service, 
the Commission decided to provide garage and bus maintenance 
facilities of a standard equal to those provided for the street cars 
of the system. 


In March, 1925, the construction of Davenport Garage on the 
Hillcrest property was commenced. It was designed to facilicate 
the easy handling and storage of buses and was equipped for efficient 
and economical maintenance of the evergrowing fleet of motor 
vehicles. 


Substantial Annual Savings Effected 


In all che buildings erected by the Commission fireproof con- 
struction was employed and strict attention was given to the 
installation of protective devices. One happy result of such careful 
planning is forcibly illuscrated by che face chat while che Commission 
catries twice as much fire insurance protection as did the Toronto 
Railway Company, it pays less than one-third the annual premium 
formerly paid by the Company. This saving amounts to more than 
$150,000.00 per year but represents a small fraction of the rotal 
annual savings effected by modern maintenance facilicies. For 
example, it is conservatively estimated chat the Shops alone account 
for an annual saving of more than $300,000.00 in maintenance 
because of modern methods and equipment. 


High Standard of Service at Low Rates of Fare 


The general resule of proper and adequate maintenance facilities 
for the system has been a high standard of reliable public service. 
The economies effected by these facilities have been to a consider- 
able extent reflected in the low average fare collected on the Toronto 
system—6.18 cents as compared with an average of 7.96 cents 
collected in all comparable cities of the U.S.A., and these facilities 
also provide another reason for the expert opinion that ‘“Toronto 
has the bese street railway in North America’. 
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This borse drawn wagon equipped for emergency repairs to overhead electrical 
fixtures was in service until about 1913. 


ss and regular inspection of overbead structures, trackwork and rolling 
stock has reduced delays due to mechanical or structural failures more than 
80 %. 


With the major portion of its programme fully completed 
after two and a half years of strenuous and diversified activity, the 
Commission was able to pause in review of its remarkable achieve- 
ments, and in the realization of a tremendous task well done, to 
look co the future with renewed energy and confidence. Toronto's 
many and various public transportation services had been amalga- 
mated and extended to provide complete one-fare services throughout 
all sections of the city. Run-down and obsolete facilities and 
equipment had been replaced by modern and efficient trackwork, 
rolling stock, carhouses and shops. Toronto had obtained new 
ranking as the home of America’s leading public transportation 
system and Toronto's citizens were enjoying a quality of service 
undreamed of a few short years before 


Spray-painting a car in the ee, paint shop. Special ventilating facilities 
are used to remove the heavy part fumes. 
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A Critical Period 


A Courageous Decision 
Toronto Again Moves Forward 


Toronto’s Interests Protected and a Val- 
uable Asset Developed by Sponsorship 
of Motor Bus and Coach Transportation 


Dvrinc the firse cen years of the present century, electric street 
railways had a very profitable monopoly in supplying transporta- 
tion in and around practically all large cities on this continent. 
In Toronto the only competitors of the street railway were the 
horse-and-buggy and the bicycle. True, there were some auto- 
mobiles, bue they were the expensive playthings of a few very 
rich or very extravagant people. The street railway was enjoy- 
ing its most profitable days, being required co provide service only 
over the sevenreen square miles of densely populated area that had 
been within che City Limits of 1891. Beyond chat area, the same 
financial interest chat controlled che street railway operated a 
network of electric interurban railways, radiating from points well 
within the City Limits to points as far distant as sixty miles. 


Monopoly Threatened 


During the ten years of 1910 to 1920 the automotive industry 
introduced mass production of automobiles which were sold at 
relatively low prices. The result was thac automobile registrations 
in Toronto increased from 1,677 in 1910 to 32,334 in 1920. 

In Toronto, as in every city of Canada and the United States, 
electric railway operators were alarmed by che invasion of cheir 
transportation monopoly by hundreds of thousands of private 
aucomobiles. 
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This frontal invasion was bad enough, but che worst was yet 
to come in the form of a flanking attack. So successful was the 
aucomotive industry's high-pressure sales campaign that the urge 
to ‘‘ride on rubber’? was demanding to be satisfied also in those 
who could not or would not buy an automobile. Some enterprising 
individuals rigged up automotive chasses with bus bodies and, 
almost before they could realize what was happening, railway 
operators saw these buses paralleling the rail services on both 
urban and interurban routes— and attracting the railways’ 
passengers. 


“Holding the Bag’’? 


The competition of private and public automotive vehicles 
loomed as a menace to railway earnings just about the time that 
the City of Toronto had acquired ownership of the electric rail- 
ways in the city and the interurban electric railways radiating 
from the city. Having committed itself to a plan of capital expen- 
ditures totalling more than forty million dollars for the acquire- 
ment, rehabilitation and extension of transportation services, 
Toronto might appear to have been left in that unhappy position 
so aptly described by the inelegant expression ‘holding the bag’’. 


Facing a Crisis 


However, the City turned over to its Transportation Commis- 
sion the electric railways and the responsibility of solving all 
problems pertaining to their future and to the future of public 
transportation generally in the urban and interurban territories 
served. If automotive competition had not been throwing its 
menacing shadow over the whole situation, the Commission's 
task of transforming an assortment of run-down, uncoordinated 
and inadequate electric railways into a modern and efficient trans- 
portation system would have been a severe enough tese for rhe 
administrators of this new public ownership enterprise. But che 


problem of automotive competition was superimposed. Ir had 
to be faced. 


Possibilities of Bus Development Foreseen 


The Toronto Commission did not dash in where other clectric 
railway operarors feared co tread. Nor did it sie back with the 
fatalists and await the seemingly inevitable end. 
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In Toronto, the Transportation Commission realized that when 
bus transportation had progressed beyond its experimental devel- 
opment, it would become a useful addition to the transportation 
facilities—especially if its experimental and later development were 
sponsored and guided by an established transportation agency. 
This realization prompted the Commission to extend to the devel- 
opment of bus transportation the benefit of the experience and 
resources of the Commission's organization. 


Progressive Policy Introduced 


The first application of the Commission’s policy toward che 
development of bus transportation was the placing in service of 
four solid-tired buses in September, 1921. These were routed to 
extend the one-fare transportation system into districts of the City 
where traffic was not sufficient to warrant the extension of rail 
service. From time to time, as pneumatic tires and other improve- 
ments were developed, the Commission increased its fleet of buses 
and inaugurated additional bus routes as feeders to the rail system 
in the city. 


Vital Interests Safeguarded 


Meanwhile, as mentioned earlier in this narrative, private 
adventurers in public transportation had entered the bus business 
in competition with the interurban electric railways owned by 
the City of Toronto, and their bus services were carrying passengers 
into the centre of the city. In doing so they were also diverting 
revenue from the municipally owned street car system. To protect 
the City’s huge investment in transportation facilities and its 
dearly redeemed control of its streets for craffic and transportation 
developments, the City sought and obtained legislative amend- 
ments to the T.T.C. Act. These amendments enabled the Com- 
mission to acquire ownership of the quasi-franchise rights of the 
operators of the most important bus routes by purchasing their 
assets. By similar negotiations the Commission acquired ownership 
of the local moror coach sightseeing business. 


Results Confirm Sound Judgment 


Although this review of Toronto's transportation history is 
necessarily brief, ic is desirable to give more than passing recog- 
nition to the foresight and good judgment that directed the course 
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One of the double-deck, solid-tired buses that inaugurated service on Toronto’s 
first bus route on September 20th, 1921. 


Single-deck, pneumatic-tired buses were introduced in 1924. 
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described in the immediately preceding paragraphs. Some, who 
were in positions to promote or obstruct the Commission's plans 
to protect che City’s interests and to sponsor the orderly progress 
of this new feature of public transportation, were unable to appre- 
ciate the critical situation that existed and to foresee the advan- 
tages that would accrue from the Commission's plans. Consequently, 
there was formidable opposition and finally only restricted approval 
of the Commission's plans. The success that has attended the 
development suggests that more ready and more complete support 
and approval of the recommendations of those best qualified ro 
recommend would have ensured even greater success. However, 
even the most sceptical have become convinced by the conclusive 
evidence of experience, and restrictions have gradually become 
modified. 


Motor Coach Services Developed 


Wich ics acquirement of the interurban highway routes radiating 
from Toronto, the Commission introduced to these services the 
most modern and luxurious public automotive vehicles. To dis- 
tinguish these from the buses used in conjunction with the local 
street car services, they were designated as Motor Coaches. A 
subsidiary organization—Gray Coach Lines, Limited—was formed 
by the Commission to operate the interurban motor coach routes 
and the local motor coach sightseeing and special services which 
had been developed. 

It is cimely to record the advantages that have accrued to 
Toronto and its transportation system, as well as to the other 
communities served, from che application of the Commission's 
plans to the development of moror coach services. 


Taxpayers Benefit 


The interurban electric railways which Toronto acquired com- 
pulsorily, as pare of the “‘clean up’’ deal to reclaim from private 
interests the transportation and power franchises, were not self- 
supporting. These lines were not part of the Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission's city system. The rapidly increasing ownership 
and use of private aucomobiles and trucks had caused a steady 
decline of the interurban railways’ earnings. The interurban 
electric lines were a liability rather than an asset co Toronto after 
their acquirement. Eventually the City abandoned the Metro- 
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The Richmond Hill to Toronto line was the last of the pioneer stage coach 
travel services in the vicinity of Toronto to succumb to the competition of steam 
railways and the interurban electric lines. This route was discontinued in 
1895. The vehicle in this picture is now in the historical collection of the T.T.C. 
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One of the first motor coaches placed in service on interurban routes by the 
Commission to meet the popular demand to ride on rubber. 


polican Division of the incerurban electric railways, on Yonge 
Street from the City Limit to Lake Simcoe and Schomberg. The 
T.T.C. absorbed the Mimico Division and the Scarboro Division 
and in doing so released Toronto taxpayers from the obligation 
to pay substantial annual operating deficits on chese lines. So that 
the long established intercourse in commercial and other relations 
between Toronto and the many municipalities served by the high- 
ways radiating from Toronto would be served by modern public 
transportation, che Commission developed the interurban motor 
coach services operated by its subsidiary, Gray Coach Lines, Limited. 
Not only has the Commission's invesrmenc in Gray Coach Lines 
earned an annual dividend of five per cent., bur it has produced 
other very profitable results. 


Tourist Trade Promoted 


The services of Gray Coach Lines, through their own operations 
and through cheir affiliations with other Canadian and American 
coach operations, have made Toronto the hub of highway travel 
in eastern Canada and have brought profitable tourist and general 
trade to Toronto and to every community served. 

As they affece the cransportation system of Toronto, the opera- 
tions of Gray Coach Lines have assisted materially in reducing 
expenses and increasing efficiency through cheir use of che main- 
tenance shops, garages and terminal facilities which are necessary 
for the bus operations of the city system. 

This section of our narrative is restricted co a general oucline of 
the development of motor bus and motor coach transportation in 
coordination with the general public transportation facilities of 
Toronto and district. Other sections of this publication contain 
the chronology of the developments and che more detailed descrip- 
tion of che services as they are at present. 
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The streamliners represent the most important advance tn transit service since 
the introduction of electric cars. T hey offer a smooth, quiet ride. A triple 
breaking system provides a new margin of safety with a quick, jerkless stop 
under all weather conditions. 140 of these cars have been in service in Toronto 
since the Fall of 1938 and 50 more were ordered for delivery in the Fall of 1940 
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Toronto's Transit System 
Keeps Pace with Progress 
In Modern Transit Service 


Continuous Modernization of Rolling 
Stock, Trackwork, Overhead Structures 
and Maintenance Facilities Financed 
from Income. 


V icorous and progressive policies have continued to guide che 
Commission during the years since the complete rehabilitation of 
the system in 1923. The application of these policies during the 
past decade has enabled Toronto's transit system to hold its place 
as a leader in progress and achievement amongst the best systems 
on this continent. 

New Streamlined Street Cars Introduced 


Outstanding among the achievements of these years was the 
introduction, in the Fall of 1938, of 140 new streamlined street 
cars that completely revolutionized all former ideas of street car 
design and performance. 

The Commission had been aware of the necessity of providing 
a ride comparable to chat offered by the rapidly improving private 
automobile, and had joined forces, in 1929, with a number of the 
larger transit companies on this continent to design and produce 
a street car that would meet the fancy of the public and the require- 
ments of modern traffic conditions. The expenditure of a million 
dollars on six years of intensive research, under the direction of a 
committee appointed by the several companies interested, resulted 
in the production of the final model of the modern streamliner. 
When the new cars were ready for quantity production and after 
hundreds of them had proved their merits elsewhere, the Toronto 
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The interior of the streamliners is attractively finished in a pleasing scheme 
¢ green and white. The seats are rubber cushioned and covered with green 
eather. Exposed metal fittings are of stainless steel. Thermostatically controlled 
electric beating and forced air ventilation assure comfort in all seasons. 


Interior view of one of the 100 cars remodelled to the "Pay-Enter” type between 
1932 and 1935. The picture shows the rearrangement of seats and front plas- 
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system placed its first order for 140 of these cars. (The streamliner 
proved so popular and so satisfactory in service that 50 more cars 
of the latest model were ordered for delivery in the Fall of 1940.) 


Designed for Safety and Comfort 


In accelerating and braking the modern streamliners equal the 
finest automobile. The interiors are attractively finished and the 
seats are upholstered with sponge rubber covered with leather. 
Efficient ventilation and electrical heating under thermostatic 
control assure comfort in all seasons. 


The driving controls are foot-operated as in an automobile. 
To provide fast and smooth starting the accelerator feeds power 
to the motors automatically in sixty steps as compared with eight 
steps in other street cars. A triple braking system involving 
dynamic, air and magnetic crack brakes chat work automatically 
together or in sequence ensures quick, joltless stops under all 
conditions. The powerful magnetic track brakes are energized by 
storage batteries and are instantly available even in the event of a 
power failure. While in his driving position the operator rests 
his left foot on a control pedal. If the pressure on this pedal is 
released for any reason when che car is in motion—for instance, if 
the operaror should fainc—the power is cut off, the brakes are 
applied and the doors are released. 


Another radical deparcure in design ts seen in the trucks, where 
rubber springs have entirely replaced the conventional metal type. 
Even che wheels are buile with rubber inserts. As a result, all 
noise and vibration are effectively dampened at their source. 

The streamliners undoubredly constitute the most imporcant 
advance in the cransic field since che introduction of electric cars. 
The Commission ts proud to have been associated with their 
development and also to have held the Toronto system’s leading 
posicion among the systems of America by being one of the first to 
introduce these cars in service 


Cars Remodelled 


While the development of the streamliners was under way the 
Commission was not content to mark time. During the years 1932 
to 1935, 100 of the sceel bodied cars purchased in 1922 were exten- 
sively remodelled to a modern “‘PAY-ENTER" type. They were 
improved in design and ficced with special equipment co enable 
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During 1937 and 1938 all the steel motor cars on the system were fitted with 
modern rubber cushioned seats upholstered in leather. The floors were covered 
with non-skid linoleum. The picture shows the interior of one of a second 
group of 65 cars remodelled to the Pay-Enter" type in 1939. 


The introduction of transit type buses featured the Commission's modernization 


programme in 1936, Mounting the engines in the rear was a new arran ement 
that practically eliminated noise and vibration. Lighter construction through- 
out made them easy to handle and more flexible in traffic. In service these 
buses have proved so satisfactory that later models have been purchased each 
year since 1936. 
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one man to perform efficiently all the operating duties. The front 
platforms were altered to facilitate fare collection and treadle steps 
were installed to operate the centre exit doors. The highly satis- 
factory service provided by these cars and their operating economy 
have enabled the Commission to maintain a standard of service 
otherwise impossible in the face of ever increasing automobile 
competition. 
Refinements Introduced 


Following the completion of this work, all of the steel motor 
street cars were included in a new programme, commencing May 
1937, to instal refinements and improvements. Deeply upholstered 
sponge rubber seats covered with leather replaced the former 
wooden seats, and the floors were recovered with non-skid linoleum. 
A new and brighter colour scheme for che car interiors made them 
More attractive in appearance. This programme was completed 
in 1938. 

During 1939, 65 of the sceel cars chat had been replaced on routes 
where che streamliners were introduced, were remodelled to rhe 
“PAY-ENTER" type and were also equipped with forced air 
electric heating systems. These cars were placed in service on 
routes previously equipped with former Toronto Railway cars. 

The Toronto Railway cars inherited by the Commission and 
scill in service, while comparatively antiquated in appearance, 
have been remodelled as far as possible and embody all the 
mechanical refinements of the steel equipment. 


Progress im Bus Design 


While directing this comprehensive and continuous programme 
of modernization of street car equipment, the Commission was 
also closely in couch with developments in the bus field. 


Prior to 1936, improvements in bus design and equipment fol- 
lowed closely the general advances made in the automobile indus- 
try, including balloon tires, more flexible springing, more powerful 
motors, four-wheel brakes and other minor changes. In addition, 
pneumatically operated doors, including rear treadle exits, were 
introduced on buses in 1927. While the general appearance of the 
buses changed very little, these improvements produced substan- 
tially beter riding qualities and permitted faster and more frequent 
service. 
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The interiors of the transit buses are attractively finished and seats are rubber 
cushioned and covered with leather. Ample ventilation is afforded by intake 
and exhaust louvres in the roof. Large hot water heaters assure comfort during 


the winter season. 


In 1937, Highway Cruisers replaced older model motor coaches on the Buffalo 
With specially designed springs and tires, and with 


and North Bay routes. 
engines mounted in the rear to eliminate noise, they offered a smooth, quiet ride 
that marked an era of new luxury in public highway travel service. 
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Motors Move to the Rear 


A radical advance was seen in 1936 when the Commission 
introduced 20 buses of the modern transit type. The outstanding 
feature of these buses was the new engine-in-the-rear design. By 
this arrangement noise and vibration were reduced to a minimum. 
Greatly reduced weight due to improved construction methods 
assured easy handling and lively performance in traffic. The seats 
were upholstered in sponge rubber covered with leather and the 
floors were finished in non-skid linoleum. A comfortable temper- 
ature during the winter was provided by large hor water heaters. 


This type of bus has proved so economical in operation and so 
satisfactory in service that the Commission has made further 
purchases of later models. Now (1940), all che bus roures that have 
been established in many sections of the city where it is not prac- 
tical co extend rail service, as well as all che suburban bus routes 
operated by the Commission, are completely equipped with buses 
of the modern transit type. 


The buses purchased prior ro 1936, and sill held in reserve for 
service, are not of modern streamlined appearance, but are never- 
theless in goed condition and are fitted with the necessary devices 
and equipment to meet the Commission's high standard of safe and 
dependable service. 


New Luxury for Motor Coach Travellers 


During this same decade importante progress was also made in 
the design of motor coaches for interurban service. Here again 
the Commission demonstrated its progressive policies by intro- 
ducing the most modern equipment on the routes served by its 
subsidiary, Gray Coach Lines 


The most important development in chis field occurred in 1937 
with the purchase of 9 Highway Cruisers. The Highway Cruisers 
are the finest passenger motor vehicle ever buile They are of 
moror-in-the-rear design with special springs and tires to provide 
a quiet, smooth ride. The comfortably upholstered adjustable 
reclining seats with individual footrests are arranged above aisle 
level. Wide observation windows permit a splendid view of pass- 
ing scenes. Baggage is carried in large securely locked and weather- 
proof compartments under the floor. The Cruisers are hort water 
heated and are also fitted with storm windows for additional 
protection during severe weather. 
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The Highwa Cruisers are beautifully finished inside. The deeply u, bolstered 
individual chairs are adjustable and each is fitted with an adjustable foot rest. 
Interior racks accommodate hand luggage and parcels, while heavy baggage #5 
carried in a sealed weatherproof compartment beneath the floor. 


In 1935, a fleet of the latest model motor coaches, as illustrated, were placed in 
service on Gray Coach Lines main routes. These coaches were the first to be 
equipped with adjustable reclining seats. 
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In 1929, when Gray Coach Lines services were considerably 
extended, the Commission had purchased a large fleet of motor 
coaches which, combined with vehicles already owned, provided 
adequate service for several years. Until 1934 only minor additions 
were made, but in that year a regular programme of annual pur- 
chases was inaugurated and, under this plan, a total of 83 vehicles 
have since been acquired. (During 1940 Gray Coach Lines fleet 
has been further augmented by the purchase of 23 new motor 
coaches.) 

A summary showing the cost of che Commission's continuous 
programme or the modernization of street cars, buses and motor 
coaches during the past ten years, is given below: 


MODERNIZATION OF STREET CARS 


BUSES AND MOTOR COACHES 
For the 10 Years 1930 to 1939 Inclusive 


Purchase of 140 Street Cars... .. .. $3,150,000.00 
Remodelling and Equipping Street Cars. re 723,800.00 
Purchase of 96 Buses... ...... ee em ee 925,000.00 
Purchase of 83 Motor Coxches. chez .. ss. 1,048,000.00 
Remodelling and Equipping Motor iaachine. gi be 71,000.00 

TOL oc suas: . $5,917,800.00 


(Cost of Modernization of Street Cars, Buses and Coaches 
during 1940—$1,858,000.00.) 

Improvement in Trackwork 

The policy of providing completely modern service also extends 
to the activities of all departments of the system, and important 
progress has been made in the construction of trackwork and 
overhead equipment. 

In track construction, modern methods have been adopted to 
ensure smooth and quiet traction, long life and economical main- 
cenance. Trackwork rests on a substantial nine-inch foundation 
of concrete from which the ties and paving base are separated by 
a layer of tamping material of crushed stone and stone dust. This 
arrangement permits track to be lifted for renewal without damag- 
ing the foundation. The concrete paving base encloses the ties 
and the base of the rails and is covered with a cushion of sand and 
cement under the surface paving of granite blocks. 122-pound 
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These men are at work renewing track on Danforth Avenue in September, 1937. 
During the past ten years miles of track have been renewed on the Toronto 
System. 


Thermit welded joints are as strong as continuous rail and they eliminate the 
§ s between rail lengths. They also provide a better electrical return circust. 
is method of joining rails is standard on the T.T.C. system. 
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grooved girder rail is used throughout. Gaps between rail lengths 
have been eliminated by the thermit welding process of effecting 
a smooth, continuous rail that is stronger and provides a better 
electrical return circuit. 


For Speed and Safety 


To climinate delays electric switches are installed at regular 
turning points. These switches are controlled by the street car 
Operators through electrical contacts. At terminal points of all 
routes, loops are constructed to facilitate safe and rapid curning 
and to avoid the slow and dangerous practice of backing across 
intersections 

Between 1930 and 1939 more than 48 miles of single track have 
been replaced and special trackwork at 64 intersections has been 
renewed under the Commission's plans for track modernization 
During this same period 11 new loops were constructed at route 
terminal points. 

Power Distribution 


Because there is nothing particularly spectacular from a public 
poine of view abour the distribution of power and the overhead 
equipment of the system, the essential part thac these facilities 
play in ensuring dependable service is frequently not appreciated. 
The Commission has, however, kept abreast of the remarkable 
progress thar has been made in this field. For example, some 
years ago all efforts to produce a stronger and longer wearing 
trolley wire were abortive because, as new alloys created stronger 
wires, the essential quality of conductivity was greatly reduced. 
To-day wire chat embodies maximum strength and wearing quali- 
ties at negligible sacrifice of conductivity is in use on the system. 
Equally important advances that have been made in the construc- 
tion of overhead fittings and in power distribution have been 
adopted by the Commission 

Modern materials and construction methods and efficient main- 
tenance practices have reduced service interruptions due coclectrical 
equipment failures more than 92%. 

During the past ten years (1930 to 1939), 124 miles of trolley 
wire have been replaced, and thousands of overhead fittings have 
been renewed. At the same time, many new devices and practices 
have greatly increased the efficiency of the 12 electrical substations 
which receive the power at 13,200 volts and convert it into $75 
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At the twelve electrical substations power is received at 13,000 volts and is 
converted to 575 volt direct current for distribution throughout the system by 
miles of overhead and underground cable. 


WMA VCD 


Toronto retained its position as a major travel centre of America when the 


Commission constructed Toronto Bus Terminal in 1931. The Terminal is 
conveniently located downtown on Bay Street at Dundas Street and provides 
completely modern terminal facilities for motor coach travellers. 
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vole D.C. for distribution throughout the system by 277 miles of 
overhead and underground cable. 

A review of the modernization programme as applied co track 
and power distribution and of the cost of this work is seen in the 
table below: 

MODERNIZATION OF TRACK 
AND OF POWER DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


For the 10 Years 1930 to 1939 Inclusive 


49 Miles of Single Track Replaced........ 62... $2,695,000.00 
G4 Untebsections 326 2245462 ae Giese es nti ae es Sg 797,000.00 
11 New Street Car Loops Constructed.......... : 300,000.00 
7 New Bus Loops Constructed...........-..0+-+-5 23,000.00 
124 Miles of Trolley Wire Replaced....... Se 96,700.00 
New Electrical Equipment and Devices........... 55,300.00 


Toral.. . : -. oe a yee ~=$3,967,000.00 


(Cost of similar works during 1940—$354,000.00). 
New Buildings Provide Facilities For Increased Services 


During these years of continuous progress in the development 
of service equipment, the Commission has been careful to provide 
increased accommodation and new maintenance facilities as they 
have been required. 

The rapidly increasing bus and motor coach fleets soon outgrew 
the capacity of Davenport Garage, erected on the Hillcrest pro- 
perty in 1925. As a resule, a large addition to this building was 
constructed in 1930. Davenport Garage is now a spacious two- 
storey structure with storage accommodation for 150 buses and 
motor coaches. A section of the lower floor is devoted to repair 
and overhaul work. The upper floor is used largely for storage and 
has wash racks, oil and fuel pumps and minor repair facilities. The 
garage is equipped throughout with the latest cools and machines 
of all kinds to ensure efficient and economical maintenance. 

Toronto Gets a Bus Terminal 

After the incorporation of Gray Coach Lines, in 1927, the 
interurban motor Coach services experienced continuously growing 
popularity. To foster and promote this highly desirable devel- 
opment, and to uphold Toronto's reputation as a modern and 
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A section of the repair department in Davenport Garage. Over the working 
pits are flexible tubes that may be attached to motor exhaust pipes to expel 
exhaust gases so that engines may be run for test purposes without fouling the 
atmosphere. 


Interior view of Eglinton Garage showing inspection pit, wash rack and large 
floor area for the storage of buses and coaches serving the several North 
Toronto bus and coach routes. 
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Progressive centre of travel, the Commission constructed Toronto 
Bus Terminal in 1931. The terminal is conveniently located on 
Bay Street near Dundas Street, close to the heart of downtown 
Toronto. It provides modern and complete terminal facilities for 
motor coach travellers—waiting room, ticket and information 
bureau, travel bureau, baggage checking, washroom, telephone 
and restaurant services. Toronto Greyhound Lines, Colonial Coach 
Lines and several smaller coach companies as well as Gray Coach 
Lines use the Toronto Bus Terminal on a rental basis. 

To save dead mileage on buses and coaches and to provide 
readily available facilities for minor repairs, garages were built in 
1935 adjacent to Toronto Bus Terminal and in 1938 on che Eglincon 
Carhouse property. In 1937, a Bus Depot, with waiting room, 
washroom and lunch room services was conseruccred at Sunnyside 
for the convenience of coach passengers in the west end of the City. 


New Machines and Tools 

At the time of the construction of the General Shops at Hillcrest 
and of the six Divisional Carhouses, provision was made for future 
development. Their facilities are still adequate for the needs of 
the system. They have been equipped, from time co time, with 
new tools and machines to assure the most efficient and economical 
performance of the various branches of maintenance and repair work. 

The cose of new buildings and their equipment and of new 
equipment for maintenance departments during the ten years under 
review is shown in che table below: 


MODERNIZATION OF BUILDINGS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 
For the 10 Years 1930 to 1939 Inclusive 


New Buildings. aS 9 ada WH. $1,066,200.00 
New Equipment for Shops and Garages... .. . . 104,500.00 
Toral. ee ee .. $1,170,700.00 


Financial Problems Overcome 


Before presenting a complete summary of the programme for 
the modernization of rolling stock, track, overhead structures and 
buildings, ic is well to consider those factors that have had an 
important influence on the financial position of the Commission. 
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When the City purchased the property of the Toronto Railway 
Company an arbitration board placed a value of approximately 
$12,000,000.00 on that system and the Commission assumed this 
substantial amount as part of its original debenture debr. Since 
the useful assets acquired from che Toronto Railway Company 
represented very litrle more than half the amount of the award, 
the balance has been a heavy burden on the finances of the 
Commission. 

Reserves Depleted 

Another factor of serious proportions was the drastic reduc- 
tion in gross annual revenue during the years 1930 to 1939. From 
a total of $14,498,624.12 in 1929, gross revenue dropped rapidly 
each year to a low of $10,293,212.46 in 1933. Since 1933 Gwvith 
the exception of 1935), small annual increases have been’ ex- 
perienced, but revenue for 1939 still remained 22.5°% below the 
figure for 1929. Although every possible economy has been prac- 
tised, ic was found necessary to appropriate funds from accumulated 
reserves and to make considerably reduced provision for depre- 
ciation for five successive years in order to meet operating costs 
and debe charges. 

Notwithstanding the financial difficulties presented by these 
circumstances, the Commission has been able to carry out the 
programme under review, a programme involving the expenditure 
of $11,055,500.00 as shown in the summary below, and to finance 
ic encirely from reserves provided for that purpose. 

SUMMARY OF MODERNIZATION PROGRAMME 
For the 10 Years 1930 to 1939 Inclusive 


Ie Sere aires fend Fs tay ohroceestches nedelhagc adhere oh $ 3,150,000.00 
Remodelling and Equipping Street Cars.......... 723,800.00 
ING VG HSER ths arp oie fo pets ate mein hea eh Gace, 925,000.00 
New Moror Cogchewe iii tsae ecco tess es abiaes 1,048,000.00 
Remodelling and Equipping Motor Coaches, .... 71,000.00 
Dratke WOEK 2 4200285 ee steed deo Ptaw eel a. 3,492,000.00 
Sereet Car and Bus PGBS ccs Seiko Siete Yes eos 323,000.00 
Overhead Wire and Electric Materials........... 152,000.00 
NeW Billdin gers. cht Gee ee Meee 1,066,200.00 
New Equipment and Machinery.............,.. 104,500.00 

TOR) a seca s wae he a neta ats $11,055,500.00 
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The fact that the Commission found itself able to pay for such 
extensive and costly improvements from its reserves is indeed 
gtatifying. This fortunate circumstance is, however, by no means 
attributable to chance, but is the direct result of efficient operation 
by the Commission of the facilities at its disposal and continued 
adherence to sound principles of finance. 


Competition Foreseen 


Even before taking charge of the system, the Commission 
realized that the old monopolistic ‘‘like it or leave it’’ attitude in 
public transportation was out of date. It was recognized that the 
private automobile would soon provide keen competition and that, 
to meet this competition, drastic changes would be made in the 
design and equipment of public service facilities. The Commission 
was aware that extensive improvements might be introduced at 
any time and chat their acquisition for service in Toronto would 
prove to be costly. But it was also agreed that, if the system were 
to continue to fulfill its purpose, ic would be essential to adopt 
newer and more attractive equipment as it was developed. With 
this object in mind, a financial structure designed to provide for 
such contingencies was set up in 1921. 


Assets Increased, Debt Reduced 


The wisdom of this policy has been amply demonstrated by the 
fact that the Commission has been able to provide the most modern 
equipment and facilities for the Toronto system, thus increasing 
substantially the value of its physical assets without adding to 
the capital debt. Careful management has also permitted the 
retirement of more than $20,000,000.00 of the original debenture 
debt of $42,073,126.10. Meanwhile, Toronto’s citizens have 
enjoyed an unexcelled standard of transit service at an average 
collected fare more than 134 cents lower chan the average fare in 
comparable cities. 

The diagram on the following page shows the distribution of 
revenue for 1939, while the table of financial statistics reveals 
the current strength of the Commission's position. 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS 
As of December 31st, 1939 


Toronto Transportation Commission 
and Gray Coach Lines 


Fixed Assets and Investments. .................. $54,830,000.00 
Original Debenture Debt... 2.00.00. 0 eee eee 42,073,000.00 
Debenture Debt Outstanding................... 20,246,000.00 
Debenture Debt Retired. . 2.0.0.2... 000. e eee eee 21,827,000.00 
Capital Improvements Financed from Income..... 16,350,000.00 


GROSS REVENUE-— Year 1939: 
Passenger Revenue: 


Railway and Bus Transportation... .. .. $ 9,586,195.33 
Motor Coach Transportation...... so, Best, 1,211,559.95 
Orher Earnings: :... co. b ccsme thes cneasenee 431,362.59 
Total Revenue. ............... Dacre $11,229,117.87 


OPERATING EXPENSES: ' 


Total operating expenses including purchase of 
electric power but not including deprecia- 


PUES oe Fe hen iy OS rae Me io ee Danke $ 6,757,925.10 
NET INCOME: ce. 2. 2 Osos Sie ae $ 4,471,192.77 
FIXED CHARGES AND RESERVES: 
Interese and Retirement of Debentures. .... $ 2,954,670.63 
Reserve for Depreciation... ..........5.05 +: 1,201,577.80 
ebier Résvervess i045 oie ee eetiws Goran , 70,000.00 
Appropriated for Establishment of Pension 
Biinid te. 5h eo a RE de aa eB 200,000.00 
Toral fixed charges and reserves.... ...... $ 4,426,248.43 
SURPLUS FOR YEAR 1939................05: $ 44,944.34 


The Head Office Building of the Commission is located at the north-east corner 
of Yonge and Front Streets. On the street floor is Gray Coach Lines waiting 
room and travel bureau. Interurban and sightseeing motor coaches arrive at 
and depart from the covered platform in the court at the rear. 
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The Welfare and Prosperity 
of the Whole Community 
Promoted by T.T.C. Progress 


Property Values Increase, Tax Revenue 
Soars with Every Extension of Service. 
Traffic Conditions Impede Progress. 


A\trnoucu it is generally recognized that modern transit 
provides a service essential to the business and social life of a 
modern city, the tremendous influence exerted by safe, convenient 
and economical public transportation facilities toward the progress 
and development of the community is not always appreciated. 


The extent of this influence is forcibly illustrated in a review 
of the development of North Toronto, Ward 9, annexed to the 
City in 1912. The very clear relationship between accessibility co 
adequate transit service and assessed property values and popu- 
lation is indicated on the following page in a table showing the 
dates of the inauguration of the several transit routes in North 
Toronto with a record of property assessment and population at 
various intervals from 1912 to 1940. 


The increase in assessment that occurred between 1912 and 1915 
was due largely to the annexation of the area to the city where a 
higher basis of assessment maintained. It will be noted that, 
although che districe was not entirely without public transportation 
facilities, development remained practically at a standstill from 
1915 to 1921. Inadequate extra-fare service was not sufficient to 
attract new population to the otherwise desirable business and resi- 
dential properties that lined miles of vacant streets. 
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1925—Mount Pleasant Road north from Belsize Drive. This district had 
been well within the city limits for 13 years but lack is adequate public trans- 
portation facilities had kept its development at a standstill. 


Mount Pleasant Road north from Belsize Drive. The buildings in the right 
foreground were erected in 1927. The other buildings were completed or 
shi ob construction in 1928 and 1929. Similar over-night development 
accompanied the extenstion of service to all the newer sections of the City. 
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NORTH TORONTO WARD 9 


Date Transit Service Total Assessment Population 
NOT Ae ica he pe wh ces abs ob Varnaias $ 5,860,304.00 6,393 
Metropolitan Rly. on Yonge St. 
Extra fare service. 
POIS, 0s, aaotisivicad easndaaaace MSHBAITRE 4 BGR 
FOF» fd vik kre ees hey Se at 17,574,891.00 13,265 
September 1921—T.T.C. One-fare ser- 
vice extended to City Limits. 
December 1921—Mount Pleasant bus 
route started. 
November 1922—Double track on 
Yonge Street to City Limits. 
September 1925—Hill Coach special 
service started. 
November 1925—Mount Pleasant 
Trolley bus replaced by street cars 
on Mount Pleasant Road, St. Clair 
to Eglinton. 
July 1927—Oriole bus route started. 


37,235,248.00 22,018 


1930s ioticets nia eps Bewesusnaaeurs ene 67,478,151.00 45,679 
September 1930—Eglinton Bus route 
started. 
May 1934 — Lawrence bus route 
started. 


November 1934—Oriole bus route 
changed and amalgamated with new 
extended Davisville bus route. 
T9655 « 05 PT ee ee er 83,996,797.00 61,982 
December 1935—Eglinton bus route 
extended. 
October 1936—Eglinton West bus 
route started. 
TOA coe ee eee sce vcennecandesees: 91,422.984.00, 69,099 


Adequate and Convenient Service Stimulates Development. 


With the introduction of T.T.C. one-fare service’ in 1921, North 
Toronto experienced an era of tremendous expansion and develop- 
ment. Within four years, property values more than doubled and 
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thousands of new residents were attracted to the district. This was 
only the beginning. As each new bus or street car route of the onc- 
fare system was established in the districts east and west of Yonge 
Street, a new surge of development was stimulated. During eighteen 
years of rapid and steady growth both the property assessment and 
population of North Toronto have increased to more than five times 
the totals at which they stood in 192). 


Similar Benefits Experienced in all New Districts. 


A glance at the population and assessment record for the whole 
city from 1920 to 1940 reveals the rapid increases experienced as 
T.T.C. services have been similarly extended in all the newer 
districts. These newly created property values have been a source 
of greatly increased civic revenue for the expansion of civic services. 
Every person, every property, and every business in the city benefits 
directly from these services. 


Auto 
Assessment Population Registrations 
1920 caeacwaes sans $ 639,678,800.00 512,800 26,798 
VOD oi ape eins in Btieks 873,329,500.00 549,400 56,841 
1930 std oe a doe s08is 1,011,970,400.00 621,600 99,269 
TOTS eA sicmere tate 1,015,409,900.00 638,300 108,472 
194O a ee Fe Giends 961,059,721.00 649,123 132,000 


The sharp decrease that occurred between 1935 and 1940 in the 
total assessment of the city arises from a trend that became notice- 
able after 1930. Notwithstanding the substantial assessment in- 
creases that occurred in all the newer sections of the city (see North 
Toronto) between 1930 and 1935, the total for the whole city in- 
creased less than $3,500,000.00. This was due largely to sharp 
downward revisions of assessments in the central business district, 
and that trend has continued with alarming rapidity during the 
past five years. During this period it has more than offset assess- 
ment increases in the new districts. 


Traffic Congestion Creates Stagnation. 


While several factors enter into an explanation of this condition, 
it is agreed that traffic congestion on the streets leading to and 
through the downtown area is a distinctly unfavourable element. 
Traffic and transportation facilities of all kinds are delayed and 
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interrupted to such an extent that many downtown properties have 
become undesirable because they are not easily accessible. What- 
ever measures may be taken in an attempt to restore these property 
values will inevitably include the elimination of street parking and 
the provision of new and improved traffic arteries. 


The unfortunate condition that has developed in downtown 
Toronto serves to emphasize the fact that che best efforts of the 
Commission co provide the utmost in modern transit service may be 
nullified by conditions beyond its control. Since the tremendous 
benefits that the whole community derives from safe, convenient 
and economical public transportation are so evident, it follows that 
any traffic developments that will enable the Commission to im- 
prove its services will contribute to the stabilization and improve- 
ment of property values and civic revenues throughout the whole 
city. 


1922—Yonge Street, just north of St. Clair Avenue, ten years after the district 

was annexed to the City. This picture was taken while double track of the T.T.C. 

one-fare system was being extended to the northern city limit at Glen Echo 
reve. 
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SERVICES NOW OPERATED 
IN TORONTO:— 


The Toronto one-fare system is so arranged that 87.5% 
of Toronto's citizens reside within 1,000 feet of T.T.C. 
services and 99.6% within 2,000 feet. 


Street car and bus routes providing convenient one-fare service 
throughout the entire area of the City. 

Gray Coach Lines *‘HILL’’ coach route, providing a popular 
extra-fare service between the North Toronto and Hill residencial 
districts and downtown. 

The ‘‘“GRAY-LINE” Sightseeing Tours of Toronto for Toronto's 
visitors. 

Motor Launch Tours of Toronto Harbour and the Island La- 
goons. 

Gray Coach Limes special extra-fare services between down- 
town and che Canadian National Exhibition, race meets, and other 
attractions at the time of these events. 

Chartered street car or motor coach service for private groups, 
between all points in Toronto, including combination street car 
and ferry service to Hanlan’s Point, Ward's Island or Centre Island. 

On a charter basis, Gray Coach Lines provides motor coach ser- 
vice between two branches of one of Toronto's largest depart- 
mental stores. 

On a charter basis, Gray Coach Lines provides special students’ 
service to and from Havergal] College, Branksome Hall and several 
schools. 

Toronto Bus Terminal for the convenience of motor coach 
travellers on all services operating to and from Toronto. 

The Ferry Service to Toronto Islands and the amusement park 
at Hanlan’s Point as part of the ferry system. The ferry system 
is owned by the City, which assumes responsibility for che financial 
results of these operations. 

IN SUBURBAN MUNICIPALITIES:—The 2 street car and 3 bus 
routes extending east and west from the city limits to Scarboro 
and Port Credit, as part of the City system but on an extra-fare basis. 

The 3 street car routes serving the Township of York and rhe 
Town of Weston, and the 4 bus routes serving these municipalities 
and the Village of Forest Hill, with equipment supplied on a rental 
basis. 
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The 2 bus routes serving the Town of Leaside and the Township 
of East York, with equipment supplied on a rental basis. 

A coach route serving the Kingsway Park district under a con- 
tract with a transportation area in the Township of Erobicoke. 

The North Yonge Railways between the city limits and the 
Villages of Thornhill and Richmond Hill with equipment supplied 
on a rental basis. 

The 2 bus routes providing service to Lambton and to Islington 
via Dundas Sereet. 

INTERURBAN:—Gray Coach Lines services on the following 
routes from Toronto: Oakville, Hamilton, via the Lakeshore 
Highway, and via Queen Elizabeth Way. 

Port Credit, Cooksville, Hamilton, via the Dundas Highway. 

Burlington, Sc. Catharines, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, via Queen. 

Elizabeth Way and Highway No. 8. 

Cooksville, Brampton, Erin, Shelburne, Owen Sound. 

Brampton, Guelph, Kitchener, Stratford, London. 

Guelph, Arthur, Owen Sound. 

Streetsville, Milron. 

Cookstown, Alliston. 

Aurora, Newmarket, Sutton, Beaverton. 

Barrie, Orillia, Hunesville, North Bay. 

Barrie, Midland, Penetanguishene. 

Barrie, Collingwood, Wasaga Beach, Meaford, Owen Sound. 

Barrie, Gravenhurst, Bala, Parry Sound. 

Markham, Stouffville, Uxbridge. 

Pickering, Whitby, Oshawa. 

Chartered motor coaches for private parties are always available 
from Gray Coach Lines. 

Gray Coach Limes provides Mystery Tours every Saturday, 
Sunday and Holiday afternoon during the Summer season. 

During the Summer vacation season Gray Coach Lines operates 
motor coach service in coordination with the Canadian National 
Railways between Orillia, Gravenhurst and Huntsville and also 
between Barrie and Midland. 

During the Summer season Gray Coach Lines also provides 
expense-paid tours and vacations in conjunction with the steamship 
companies on Georgian Bay and Muskoka Lakes and with several 
horels in these districts. 

In conjunction with Greyhound Lines, Gray Coach Lines also 


offers attractive special tours to many of the large U.S.A. cities. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


October Ist, 1940. 


Miles of single track 


ee ee ry 


Miles of route, T.T.C. bus 


Miles of route, Gray Coach Lines 


Number of regular routes, City System 


Number of street cars owned. .......0.005-. 
Number of coaches and buses 
Longest direct trip on City System 
Longest single route on City System (Bloor). 


Annual electric power consumption 
Mileage of City and Suburban cars in service 
each day 


Revenue passengers per week-day on City 
SVSPODD 55 95 ety 2 Seneca nea 


Transfer passengers per week-day on City 
System 


Entire System, 269; 
City System, 244. 
Entire System, 53; 
City System, 37. 
All services 1,111. 
Interurban, 1,088. 


Street car, 27, 
Bus, 15. 


911 

264 

12.00 miles 

10.04 miles 
95,200,000 K.W.H. 


67,400 miles 


242,000 


Number of regular employees — Total, 2,936; Trainmen and 


Drivers, 1,468. 


Population served—Toronto, 649,000; Greater Toronto, 868,000. 


Percent of Toronto citizens within 1,000 feet 
of T.T.C. services 
Percent of Toronto citizens within 2,000 feet 
of T.T.C. services 
Number of automobile registrations in Tor- 
onto, 1939 
Number of persons per automobile in Tor- 
onto, 1939 


5.0 


Safety Record: Of the 5,000,000,000 passengers carried not one has 
been fatally injured while travelling on T.T.C. street cars, buses 
or ferries or on Gray Coach Lines motor coaches on the highways. 
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OPERATING PROPERTIES: 


Divisional Carhouses .................. 6 

ORE BES er wa toi dnansy ob seis reaper nls 3 

Power Substations.................0000- 5 

Group of General Repair Shops, Stores,etc. 1 

More than 21,000 lost articles are handled each year by the Lost 
Articles Office. 

FARES—Ciry only: 


MOORS 5.5 Senckediviolt es, Soe AS Se 10c. cash or 4 tickets 
for 25c. 16 for 
$1.00. 

Children (not over 51 inches in height).... 3c. cash or 10 tickers 
for 25c. 

Students, up to 16 years of age at beginning 

of the school year................0085 7 tickets for 25c. 

Tofants; i0-arms* 442266 388 Se eas sexes Free. 

NL PAST OTS 3 creo eh ania Pines Pete tas as act Free transfers be- 
tween all routes. 

ING SE BARS ooo. uc ealar nin ne Sing ecpaies ees Same as day fares. 

Average Fare on City System............ 6.18 cents. 

REVENUE PASSENGERS 

Year (City System) 

1921 (Four Months).......... 61,870,213 
MLE cis oy phenraspts rante ee ox fateniens 187,145,261 
ODS oa cinze Gc digihianse Wan has cosets 189,143,145 
WEED. ieadncan wei cue cancion 185,203,698 
LOZS oa nea Fie Seay eee eed h ale 180,779,925 
FOZG Pines stctar ess td Ot Moet 183,494,076 
WR L dece uci econ a Sansa tist 187,757,023 
DO 28s ee cciatiers 83 den Beate Rh 193,642,927 
TO 5 tdci inl eno ecc eg mes 206,822,838 
SBR Hae nniesdeaanaane ts cee 199,522,863 
ROO a Set sic died uartag, 182,923,203 
Cs ee nen ee 161,623,302 
To, ne POD ea TN Cen ne 147,582,487 
Ee PAs iN atta as 150,826,100 
SORE A niadteactwite tog... ac, 148,715,656 
DS a ioe nas vp sie toads oe: 150,135,192 
Pe ewe ele. 150,443,631 
Us oe ee 150,572,316 
NS essa yc tyta vies. cade: 154,089,720 


RATES OF FARE 
1849—Cash, 6d per passenger. 


1861—Adults...............05. Cash, Sc. 
Children... ......0..0085 Cash, 3c. 

1878—Adults........ Cash, 5c. Tickets: 6 for 25c., 25 for $1.00. 
Children .. .. Cash, 3c. Tickers: 10 for 25c. 


(Under 10 years of age and school children.) 


1891—(May Ist to September 1st). 
Adults........ Cash, Sc. Tickets: 6 for 25c., 25 for $1.00 


Children ...... Cash, 3c. Tickets: 10 for 25c. 
(Under 9 years of age and school children.) 


1891—(After September 1st). 
Adults. ....... Cash, 5c. Tickets: 6 for 25c., 25 for $1.00. 


Limited Tickets: 8 for 25c. 
(Good 5.30 a.m. to 8.00 a.m. and 5.00 p.m. to 6.30 p.m.) 


Night Fare—Cash, 10c. 


Children ...... Cash, 3c. Tickets: 10 for 25c. 
(Under 9 years of age and school children.) 
Transfers. ..... Free transfers between all routes. 


Transfer tickets introduced, September Ist, 1892 


1897—Adults...... . Cash, 5c. Tickets: 6 for 25c., 25 for $1.00 
Limited Tickets: 8 for 25c. 
(Good 5.30 a.m. to 8.00 a.m. and 5.00 p.m. to 6.30 p.m.) 
Sunday Tickets: 7 for 25c. 
(Good Sundays and as ‘‘Limited Tickets’’ week days.) 
Night Fare—Cash, 1Cc. 


Children ...... Cash, 3c. Tickets: 10 for 25c. 
(Under 9 years of age and school children.) 
Transfers....., Free transfers between all routes. 
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From 1897 until the expiration of the Toronto Railway Com- 
pany’s franchise, on September Ist, 1921, the fares remained un- 
changed and, with the exception of an extension on Queen Street 
East, the Company's services remained confined within che 17 
square miles enclosed by the City Limits of 1891. Eight other 
systems became established in the newer sections of the city and 
each system collected a separate fare. As a consequence it cost 
as much as Fifteen Cents for a single trip within the city. 

The fares introduced by the T.T.C. on September Ist, 1921, were 
for the T.T.C. universal-fare system serving the entire 34 square 
miles of the city’s area as compared with 17 square miles served by 
the Toronto Railway Company. All extra fares were abolished as 
the various systems were amalgamated with the T.T.C. one-fare 


system. 
1921—(CAfter September Isr). 
PLANTV ES Soc edacg ey ond op em .... Cash, 7c. Tickets: 4 for 25c. 
16 for $1.00. 
50 for $3.00. 
| *Nighe Fare Cash,15c. Tickets: 25 for $3.00. 
*—~Night Fare reduced to 10c. cash July 1, 1925, and night tickets discontinued. 
SHA GeGi ware v4.4 5s dem < ang *Cash, 4c. *Tickets: 7 for 25c. 
School Children. ......... Tickers: 7 for 25c. 
(16 years of age or under.) 
iLransterse. 2 £328: ode ot, Free transfers between all routes. 


"Children’s fares reduced to cash, 3c, tickets, 10 for 25c on J. uly 1, 1922. 


1931-1940 
Adults........ - . .s.. Cash, 10c. Tickets: 4 for 25c. 
16 for $1.00. 
(Night Fares same as day fares.) *50 for $3.00. 
* Sale of 50-tickel books discontinued July 6th, 1932. 

Childrens? «3x25 Hoar eee Cash, 3c. Tickets: 10 for 25c. 

CNot over 51 inches in height.) 
Infants (in arms)......... Free. 
School Children. ........., Tickets: 7 for 25c. 

(Under 16 years of age at beginning of school year.) 
SLCATISTETS s.,. 555 Safeco Free transfers between all routes. 


CNot over 51 inches in height.) 
Infants (in arms)......... Free. 


WAGES 
Toronto Ratlway Company, 1891 to 1921 
T.T.C. September 1, 1921 to October 1, 1940 
Rates per Hour—Motormen and Conductors 
Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 


OOD ie ara arotia < RE iis eR ate 15c. 1624c. 17c. 
Bs nae enna dation 5 15c. 1634c. 17¢. 
EOD, tc cnnt a ctfalvrd oe Shite Goi a 1Sc. 162c. 17c. (4th 
year 18c.) 
Te eo ee ae 18¢. 20c. 2c. 
LGOF ce eihexkaae 4225 ores 20c. 22c. 23léc. 
ROTO. os cede dinaetches aSete4 2I1c. 23c. 25c. 
DOs i tedincies veresre cg le bl tonne 23.6c. 25léc. 274. 
1916 CNov. l6th)............. 26c. 28c. 30c. 
Ist 2nd 
6 months 6 months 
1917 (Sept. 6th).... 30c. 32c. 35c. 37c. 
1918 (Nov. Ist).... 32/4. 34c. 37c. 39c. 
Ist Next 
3 months 9 months 
1919 (July 4th)... . 50c. 52M4c. 55c. 
1920 (June)........ 55c. 57k. 60c. (Sundays 75c.) 
1940 cise Sr to et te’s 55c. 57. 60c. (Sundays 75c.) 
1940 (October Ist).. 58c. 60M4c. 63c. (Sundays 7834c.) 
Rates per Hour—Pay-Enter Car Operators and Bus Drivers 
Ist Next 2nd 
3months 9months Year 
ROPE So ceciecicwavnex ss, OOGs 62Vc. 65c. (Sundays 81 4c.) 
1940... Ang weet “QOE 62ic. 65c. (Sundays 811)4c.) 
1940 (October Ist)... 63¢. 65ic. 68c. (Sundays 85c.) 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY—Commencing in 1938, all employees of 
the Commission paid at hourly rates were granted one week's 
holidays with pay per year. 

PENSION RETIREMENT FUND—On January Ist, 1940, the Com- 
mission established a Pension Fund Society to which the Com- 
mission contributes about 314% of the payroll and all em- 
ployees 3% of their earnings. Employees in the service for 
25 years may retire on pension at the age of 65 and must retire 
at 70. 
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COMMISSIONERS 


P. W. ELLIS - - - Chairman—August 12th, 1920. 
Died April 21st, 1929. 

FRED J. MILLER - Commissioner—Augusc 12th, 1920. 
Died Augusrc 30th, 1922. 

GEO. WRIGHT - - Commissioner—Augusr 12rh, 1920. 
Resigned May 29th, 1929. 
Died March 17ch, 1930. 


E. J. LENNOX - - Commissioner—December 20th, 1923, to 
June 16th, 1930. 

GEO. WILSON - - Commissioner—July 4th, 1929, cto 
June 16ch, 1930. 

GEO. H. ROSS - - Commissioner—July 4th, 1929, co 
June 16th, 1930. 

F. L. HUBBARD - - Chairman—June, 1930 to 1931, 


Commissioner—1931-1932, 
Vice-Chairman—1932-1933, 
Commissioner—1933-1939. 

S. J. McMASTER  - Commissioner—June, 1930 to 1931, 
Vice-Chairman—1931-1932, 
Chairman—1932-1933, 
Vice-Chairman—1933-1939. 

W. C. McBRIEN - - Vice-Chairman—June, 1930 to 1931, 
Chairman—1931-1932, 
Commissioner—1932-1933, 
Chairman—1933-1942. 

WM. CROFT - - - Vice-Chairman—1939-1942. 

W. G. RUSSELL - - Commissioner —1939-1942. 


GENERAL MANAGERS 


H. H. COUZENS - - Appointed Seprember 28th, 1920. 
Resigned June Isc, 1924, 
D. W. HARVEY - - Appointed June Ist, 1924. 


Died December 6rh, 1938. 
H.C. PATTEN - - Appointed January Isr, 1939. 
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Date 


March 26th 


May 


September 11th 


December 3lst 


January 


April 7th 
March 29th 


May 


December 31st 


May 16th 


May 29th 
September Isc 


Year 
1849 


186] 


S91 


1891 
1891 


CHRONOLOGY 


Particulars 


H. B. Williams, cabinet maker, 140 Yonge St., inaugurated 
first public transportation service in Toronto, with 4 
SIX-passenger omnibuses, providing ten-minute service, 
between St. Lawrence Marker, at King and Jarvis, and 
Red Lion Hotel, Yorkville (Yonge Street north of Bloor 
Street), via King and Yonge Streets, fare sixpence. 

Mr. Williams added four ten-passenger omnibuses and 
extended his routes. 


Alexander Easton and associates obtained cthirty-year 
street railway franchise in Toronto. 

Toronto Street Railway Company was formed to operate 
under Easton's franchise. Alexander Easton was 
President; Alexander Bleekly and Daniel Smith, direc- 
tors. 

First horse car service on Yonge Street, routed from 
Scollard Street, chen in Village of Yorkville to King 
Street and east to St. Lawrence Market. 

Street railway company owned 6 miles of track, 11 cars, 
70 horses, some sleighs and wagons, and served approxi- 
mately 2,000 passengers daily. 

Hon. Wm. Cayley appointed Trustee for bondholders of 
Toronto Street Railway Company. 

Property sold to Wm. Kiely. 

Wm. Kiely and Geo. W. Kiely formed new company, 
Toronto Street Railway Company, and took over old 
company’s assets and obligations. 

First horse car service to Exhibition via Strachan Avenue. 

Yonge route extended from Scollard Street to the C.P.R. 
tracks. 

First car operated on Broadview Avenue (Queen to 
Danforth). 

Street railway company owned 68 miles of track, 262 cars, 
99 omnibuses, 100 sleighs, 1,372 horses, and served 
55,000 passengers daily. 

Street railway’s franchise expired and City took over at 
arbitrated valuation of $1,453,788.90. 

First car operated on Bloor Street (Sherbourne to Clinton). 

(Sir) Wm. McKenzie and associates bought street railway 
from City at price paid by City, and obtained rhirty- 
year franchise from September Ist, 1891. Operated 
under name of Toronto Railway Company, incorporated 
on April l4ch, 1892. Cash fare Sc. Tickets 6 for 25c., 

25 for $1.00. Free transfer between roures first incro- 
duced under this franchise. 
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Date 
September 9th 


Winter of 
August 1$th 


August 29th 
September Ist 
September 19th 
December 15th 


August 3ist 


May 15th 


May 23rd 
January 


December 18th 
August 25th 
October 30th 
February 23rd 
August 25th 
January 16th 
December 15th 


November 
August Sth 
September Ist 


Year 
1891 


1891 
1892 


1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892-3 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


1897 
1902 


1903 


Particulars 

Firse night car service on Yonge, Queer and King routes 
Chorse cars). 

Stoves first placed in Toronto street cars. 

First electric trolley car operated in Toronto on Church 
Street. 

Firse car service to Dufferin entrance of Exhibition 

First electric night car—Church route 

Transfer Tickets introduced. 

Yonge route electrified. 

Bele Line route electrified. 

Uniforms introduced. 

Electric snow sweepers first 1n service. 

Last horse car Operated in Toronto on McCaul Street 

First double-cruck motor car built 

First double-truck street cars operated in Toronto. 

Vestibules first placed on front platforms of cars. 


Electors voted in favour of operation of street cars on 
Sundays. 

Sunday street car service inaugurated. 

A company formed by Messrs. MacKenzie, Pellatt and 
Nicholls to furnish Niagara Power. 

Power Line from Niagara Falls to Toronto completed. 

Convertible street car bodies introduced in Toronto,— 
open cars in Summer, and closed in Winter. 

Toronto street cars equipped with air brakes. 

Doors placed on front entrance of Toronto street cars. 

Railway and Municipal Board ordered open cars, with 
running boards, to be replaced by closed cars. 

Fare 

2c., no transfers, except between St. Clair and Lans- 

downe routes. 


City commenced construction of Civic Railways. 


Gerrard civic route inaugurated. 

St. Clair civic route inaugurated. 

Danforth civic route inaugurated. 

Bloor civic route inaugurated. 

Service extended to Exhibition Eastern Entrance. 
Lansdowne civic route inaugurated. 


Prince Edward Viaduct opened and cross-town service on 
Bloor from Broadview to Lansdowne inaugurated. 

Pay-as-you-enter system introduced on Yonge route. 

First T.T.C. commissioners take oath of office. 

T.T.C. took control of Toronto Railway and Civic Lines. 


One-fare service inaugurated on these systems. 
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Date 
September 15th 


September 20th 


September jch 
October 2nd 


Oxtober 2nd 
December 7th 
December 15th 


December 21st 
December 24th 


April 26th 
June 19th 
November 2nd 


December 15th 
July Ast 

Seprember 20th 
November 16th 


November 20th 
December 16th 


January 20th 
March 13th 
August 9th 
December Ist 


December Ist 
June Ist 


August 24th 


September 6th 
September 14th 
November 3rd 
November 29th 
January 11th 
July 14th 


Year 
1921 


1921 


1921 
1921 


1921 
1921 
1921 


1921 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1922 


1922 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1923 


1923 


1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 


1924 
1925 


1925 


1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1926 
1926 


Particulars 

Combination tickets for one-fare service becween T.T.C 
system and the Metropolitan Railway, Woodlawn to 
City Limits on Yonge Street. 

Humberside bus route inaugurated—first bus route in 
Toronto to be operated in coordination with street car 
service. 

First electric switch installed by T.T.C. 

First of new steel-bodied cars purchased by T.T.C. in 
service on the Broadview route. 

Coxwell route inaugurated. 

Scholars’ Tickets introduced 

T.T.C. one-fare service replaces Scarboro route on 
Kingston Road between Queen Street and City Limits 

Bathurst cars routed through from Dupont to St. Clair. 

Mount Pleasant bus route inaugurated. 

New type stove and forced air heating installed in cars 

Rosedale Bus route inaugurated. 

Trolley buses replace motor buses on Me. Pleasant roure. 

Yonge route extended from Farnham Avenue to Glen Echo 
Loop at City Limits. 

Yorkville car house closed. Eglinton car house Opened. 

General re-routing of system by T.T.C. 

Ashbridge bus route inaugurated. 

Toronto and Suburban Railways lines within City Limics 
taken over by T.T.C. 

T.T.C. service replaces Toronto Suburban 
Davenport Road—Bathurse to Dovercoure. 

Dundas west service inaugurated as a stub line from 
Dundas and Keele to Runnymede. 

Dundas route extended to Runnymede Loop at City Limit. 

Hillcrest General Shops ofened. 

High Park-Annette Bus route inaugurated. 

Pay-Encer cars (remodelled Toronto Railway Company 
cars) with treadle doors introduced on St. Clair route 

St. Clair route extended to Moore Park Loop. 

Sightseeing Motor coach service purchased from private 
Operator. 

Bloor Street subways opened—through service extended 
from Lansdowne to Jane Street, City Limit. 


service on 


Runnymede Bus route inaugurated. 

Hill Coach route inaugurated. 

St. Clair route extended to Mr. Pleasant and Eglincon. 
Jane Bus route inaugurated. 

Oakwood Bus route inaugurated. 

Niagara Falls-Buffalo coach route inaugurated. 
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Date 
January 12th 


May Ist 

May 23rd 

June 28th 

July 30th 

July 

May Ist 
September 14th 
January 22nd 


May 14th 
January 6th 


May Ist 
November 19th 
November Ist 


December 9th 
June 24th 


October 14th 
January 18th 
December 21st 
April Ist 
October 11th 


November Ist 
May Isc 
May 3rd 


July 3rd 


November 19th 
November 19th 
November 28th 
November 28th 


November Isc 
October 29th 


Year 
1927 


1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1929 
1930 
1930 
193] 


1932 


1933 


1934 
1934 
1935 


1935 


1936 


1936 
1936 
1936 
1938 
1938 


1938 
1939 
1939 


1939 


1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 


1926 
1927 


Particulars 

The Toronto and York Radial Railways, comprising the 
Metropolitan, Mimico and Scarborough divisions, 
transferred by the City of Toronto from Hydro Electric 
Power Commission (of Ontario) management to T.T.C. 
Management. 

Main Bus route inaugurated. 

Spadina route extended from Front Street to Fleet Street. 

Gray Coach Lines incorporated as subsidiary of T.T.C. 

Oriole Bus route started. 

First Thermite Weld joints installed. 

Bay cars routed through new Bay Street subway. 

Eglinton Bus route inaugurated. 

Fleet Street car route inaugurated. Name later changed 
to Fort. 

St. Clair route extended from Caledonia Road to Keele 
Street. 

Remodelled ‘‘Pay-Enter’’ centre exit, steel bodied cars in 
service on Bathurst Route. 

Lawrence Bus route inaugurated. 

Davisville Bus inaugurated—Oriole Bus discontinued. 

Rosedale Bus route extended via Wellesley to Harbord and 
Spadina. 

Eglinton Bus route extended from Stibbard Avenue to 
Dinnick Crescent. 

First transit type bus in service on Wellesley-Rosedale 
route. 

Eglinton West Bus route inaugurated. 

Edward Street Garage opened for service. 

Sunnyside Bus Terminal opened. 

Eglinton Garage opened for service. 

Last of steel motor street cars fitted with sponge rubber 
seats upholstered in leather and with linoleum floors. 

New Streamliner street cars in service on St. Clair route. 

Broadview Bus route inaugurated. 

First remodelled ‘‘Pay-Enter’’ centre exit cars 
electrical heating in service on Dupont route. 
Davisville Bus route extended from Manor Road to 

Eglinton on Cleveland. 


SUBURBAN SERVICES 


with 


Oak wood Street Car route inaugurated. 

Rogers Road Street Car route inaugurated. 

Weston Road Street Car route inaugurated. 

Service on Weston Road to Keele and Dundas merged with 
the Weston Road route. 

Forest Hill Bus route inaugurated. 

East York bus route inaugurated. 
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Date 


December 16th 
April Ist 

July Ise 
Auguse 18th 


October 8th 
November 18th 


December 8th 
March 15th 


July 12th 
July 17th 


January Ist 
February 10th 
June 26th 
October 14th 
December Ist 
May Ist 


Year 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1928 


1928 
1928 


1928 


1930 


1930 
1930 


1933 
1935 
1936 
1936 
1938 
1939 


Particulars 


Leaside Bus route inaugurated. 

Islington-Kingsway bus route inaugurated. 

East York Bus combined with Leaside Bus. 

Lambton Bus route~Runnymede to Lambrton—inaugu 
tated. 

Mimico Bus route inaugurated. 

Queen route extended from Bingham Avenue to Birch- 
mount Loup. 

Double track service on the Lakeshore Road to Long 
Branch inaugurated. 

Metropolitan Railway discontinued—bus service inaugu- 
rated from City Limits to Richmond Hill. 

Service east of Scarboro Post Office discontinued. 

North Yonge Railways—City Limits to Richmond Hiil— 
inaugurated. Local bus service discontinued. 

Vaughan Bus route inaugurated. 

Port Credit cars replaced by buses. 

Scarboro cars replaced by buses. 

Eglinton West Bus rouce inaugurated. 

Bathurst Bus route inaugurated. 

Broadview Bus route inaugurated. 
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Date 


December 2nd 


Seprember 24th 
September 29th 
December 21st 
December 3ist 
January 26th 
February 17th 
March 13ch 
July 2nd 

July 26cb 
November 2nd 
November 2nd 
November 2nd 
December 2nd 
December 2nd 
May 

July ist 

July Ise 
December 23rd 
January 20th 
May Ist 

July 19¢h 
August 3rd 
October 26th 
December Ist 
December 17th 
April 24th 
August 25th 
November 3rd 
June 3rd 
August 24ch 
October 17th 
June Lith 
Augusc 16th 
November 18th 
December 8th 
December 8th 
January 14th 
February 17th 
Seprember 22nd 


Year 
1893 
1894 
1895 


1906 
1908 
1916 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1930 


LOOPS 
Parciculars 
High Park Loop opened 
Exhibition Dufferin Loop opened 
Old Union Station Loop opened. Closed March ist. 
1928. 
Scott Street Loop opened. 
Sunnyside Queen Loop opened. 
Exhibition Eastern Entrance Loop opened 
City Hall Loop opened. 
Luttrell Loop opened. 
Caledonia Loop opened. Closed October 28th, 1931. 
Jane Loop opened. 
Humber Loop opened. Moved July, 1931 
Royce Loop opened 
Danforth Carhouse Loop opened. 
Neville Park Loop opened. 
Sunoyside Loop opened. 
Eglinton Carhouse Loop opened 
Glen Echo Loop opened 
Lawton Loop opened. 
Bingham Loop opened. 
Woodbine Loop opened. 
Roncesvalles Carhouse Loop opened. 
Erindale Loop opened. 
Vincent Loop opened. 
Northlands Loop opened. 
Townsley Loop opened. 
Rachael (Rosedale) Loop opened. 
Bloor-Sherbourne Bus Loop opened. 
Viaduct (Parliament Sereet) Loop opened. 
Crawford (King) Loop opened. 
Moore Park Loop opened. 
Runnymede Loop opened. 
Christie Loop opened. 
Wade Loop opened. Closed May 27th, 1939. 
Mc. Pleasant Loop opened. 
Ferry Loop opened. 
Frederick Loop opened. 
Lipton Bus and Street Car Loop opened 
Parkside Loop opened. 
Prescott Loop opened. Closed October 28, 1931 
Birchmount Loop opened. 
Kipling Loop opened. 
Long Branch Loop opened. 
Mutual Loop opened. 
McCaul Loop opened. 
Simcoe Loop opened. 
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Date 
November 
April 
July 29th 
August 28th 
October 
April 13ch 
May 29th 
June 22nd 
June 22nd 
August lst 
May 14th 
July 
February 7th 
March 14th 
September 
October 28th 
November 16th 
May 9th 
June 24th 
June 


Year 


1930 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931] 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1940 
1940 
1940 


Particulars 


City Hall (Elizabeth Se.) Loop opened. 
Runneymede Bus Loop opened. 

Humber Loop opened. Moved September, 1939. 
Keele Bus Loop opened. 

Jane Bus Loop opened. 

Asquith Loop opened. 

Lansdowne Loop opened. 

Fleet Loop opened. 

Wolseley Loop opened. 

New Humber Loop opened. 

Keele Loop opened. 

New Eastern Loop at Exhibition. 
Danforth Loop opened. 

Roncesvalles Loop. 

Birchmount Bus Loop opened. 

Eglinton Bus Loop opened. 

Otter Bus Loop opened. 

College Loop (at Lansdowne) opened. 
Coxwell-Queen Loop opened. 

Humber Loop opened. 
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